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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


not without reason, that the New Year would dawn on a Europe 
at peace. That has not happened, and current estimates of the length 
of the war are not encouraging. The Prime Minister has reminded 
the country that he never predicted an early peace, and American 
opinion is settling on August as the term of the conflict. It is better 
that we should take a serious than a light view of the prospects ; 
both here and in the United States the good news of a few months 
ago has resulted in a visible and unfortunate slackening of effort at 
a moment when, even on the most optimistic estimate of the out- 
look, a final concentration of effort was imperatively called for. As 
things are, the future may, after all, be more hopeful than it looks. 
It is not sense to say in one and the same breath that Rundstedt’s 
offensive has exhausted almost all his reserves and that it has 
lengthened the war by six months. This, moreover, is not a war of 
one front only. It is that two-front war which every German has tra- 
ditionally dreaded, and never in Germany’s history has the double 
pressure menaced her as it does today. The Russian winter-offensive 
has hardly yet begun, and the drive that has carried Marshal Stalin’s 
southern armies to Buda-Pesth will not stop at Vienna ; meanwhile, 
the advances into East Prussia, and through Warsaw and Cracow into 
Silesia are yet to come. The uncontroliable chances of the weather 
may play a large part in determining the pace of victory in the west ; 
all that can be said about that is nothing is likely to have in store 
for the Allies as bad as what they have experienced in the last two 
months. 

If for the people of this country the advent of 1945 prompts 
any reflections and resolutions, as it is to be hoped it may, they 
should have one aim supremely, the maintenance till the danger is 
over and the victory achieved of a national unity that is not merely 
a facade, but the fruit of a conviction that by unity alone can salva- 
tion be accomplished. The deficiencies of the National Government 
are neither to be concealed or denied. There has never been a 
Government in this country free from deficiencies, and never will be. 
Nor will there ever be a Government that is not the better for tem- 
pered and constructive criticism. But the British genius for com- 
promise is not an idle phrase. Many things we would prefer to see 
different we wisely tolerate till the opportunity comes of changing 
them by peaceful and ordered process. Today the need is for such 


S*: 1944 passes into 1945. Not so long ago mankind hoped, and 


criticism, such tolerance and the loyal support of a Prime Minister 
and a Government which, when all is said, plainly represent the maxi- 
mum of agreement attainable. 


The Campaign in Hungary 

Any elation that the Germans may have felt at Rundstedt’s suc- 
cesses in Belgium must have been offset by the defeats they have 
suffered in Hungary, and the anxiety they have reason to feel in 
respect of other fronts. Russian armies have swept over the greater 
part of Hungarian territory. While Marshal Malinovsky’s forces 
have been edging their way forward over the Czechoslovak frontier, 
and outflanking the German army centred on Buda-Pesth by a deep 
penetration to the north, Marshal Tolbukhin moved more swiftly 
to Lake Balaton and north of it, and has now attacked west of Buda- 
Pesth, completing by a brilliant move the circle around the city. It 
is no longer possible for the enemy to evacuate the city if he wants 
to do so. It is more likely that he had decided to hold on to the 
end, even though he knew that the garrison was doomed ; for if Buda- 
Pesth is taken the way to Vienna is open to the Russians. If the 
population in the Hungarian capital were solidly in favour of the 
Germans the siege of the city might be obstinate and long. But it is 
likely that the larger number of the inhabitants are bitterly hostile 
to the Nazis, and it is doubtful if even the Hungarian troops can 
be counted on. For these reasons the fall of the city may come 
quickly, and with it the capture of much material. The German 
armies heavily engaged in Belgium and Hungary are in grave need 
of reinforcements, but it is certain that nothing can be drawn from 
other fronts. In Italy Kesselring conducts a slow, orderly retreat, but 
the whole of his army there is fully engaged. In Latvia there is 
German talk of new Russian attacks, and in Poland of massive 
concentrations indicating the approach of the main winter offen- 
sive. Germany has now no satellite troops to fling into the line. Any 
reinforcements that she may hope to collect must be built up from 
her own dwindling man-power. 


France and Russia 


The National Consultative Assembly in Paris lost no time in 
discussing and giving its approval to the Franco-Soviet Pact. 
General de Gaulle and M. Bidault threw fresh light on the under- 
standing reached at Moscow, which covered important questions 
not explicitly dealt with in the treaty. It is now clear that the 
negotiators agreed on territorial changes which will peculiarly affect 
their security at the points where they are nearest to Germany ; they 
will require that,Germany should be deprived of the springboard of 
East Prussia and the arsenals of Silesia, and, in the west, of the left 
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bank of the Rhine and the arsenals of the Ruhr. M. Bidault insisted 
that the agreement was such that, whenever the attitude of Germany 
might be threatening, the mutual assistance rendered by Russia or 
France would be immediate and automatic. Evidently the Pact has 
been drawn up on a realistic appreciation of the fact that Russia and 
France will be the great land Powers most immediately concerned, 
and nearest to the danger-point, if there were any signs of renewed 
aggression. But General de Gaulle was very insistent on the fact 
that security was inconceivable without an alliance with London, 
and he emphasised his desire for further agreements with Britain 
and others of the United Nations. It is very much to be hoped that 
negotiations between Paris and London will be started soon, and one 
more regional agreement be concluded which will complete the 
European understanding between Britain, France and Russia. At 
the same time, it is of the first importance that such agreements 
should be understood to be within the framework of a world under- 
standing. The draft proposals of Dumbarton Oaks ought to be 
completed as soon as possible. Strictly they should have come 
first ; but if there are delays on this highest level individual Powers 
cannot be expected to postpone regional arrangements which are 
essential to their security. Even agreements to support certain 
territorial adjustments after the war cannot be indefinitely delayed. 
But there should have been wider discussion on proposed changes. 


The Pact with Ethiopia 

The new agreement with Ethiopia, negotiated by Lord De La 
Warr, in his recent mission to Addis Ababa, is a complete answer 
to mischief-makers who have tried to suggest that Britain was play- 
ing an Imperialist game in that country. After the ejection of the 
Italians the British, under the temporary agreement of 1942, have 
assisted the Abyssinian Government to restore order. Under the 
pact now concluded they recognise the full sovereignty of Ethiopia, 
and leave the Emperor the right to appoint such advisers as he may 
choose, and from countries other than Great Britain. This was a 
matter of supreme importance. It is made clear at the outset that 
Britain claims no special place in Ethiopian affairs, and no diplomatic 
precedence. The administration of the Ethiopian section of the Jibuti 
railway is handed over to the Government of Ethiopia. The latter is 
free to accept or reject as it wishes the offer of a gift of £1,000,000 
for development under a joint British-Ethiopian board. There was 
only one restrictive condition which the British Government was 
bound to make in the interests of the Somaliland tribes, whose ancient 
grazing rights in the Ogaden area have too often been threatened 
by marauders. It has rightly required that reserved areas near the 
Somaliland frontier shall be administered by British military autho- 
rities. To have done otherwise would have been to desert tribes- 
men who have been accustomed to look to Britain for protection. 
There is one conspicuous omission in the agreement. It says 
nothing about the provision of an Ethiopian outlet to the Red Sea 
through what was Italian Eritrea. That, however, must clearly be 
left till a decision is taken regarding all the former Italian colonies in 
Africa. Great Britain cannot dispose of them unilaterally. But that 
Ethiopia should have a port is generally conceded. 


«“ Total War’’ in the United States 


The disaster of Pearl Harbour touched the Americans to the quick, 
but Pearl Harbour, far out in the Pacific, is the nearest point at 
which the conflict touched them dangerously, and that peril was, 
or seemed, short-lived. It is not surprising that the people of the 
United States, watching from afar the war in Europe and the eastern 
Pacific, and having hardly realised that U-boats were often sinking 
ships close to their Atlantic sea-board, should never have had the 
same sense of urgency prevalent in this country from the outset, and 
in consequence should not even now have turned over the maximum 
of man-power to war-production, or have cut their civilian consump- 
tion down to war rations. Doubtless it seemed to them that with their 
prodigious national production there was enough to run a war with- 
out diversion of effort beyond a certain point. Nor do we fail to 
recognise that what has been given to the war out of that abundance 
is more in quantity than could be given by any other country whose 
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output was, in fact, that of total war. None the less, it is clear that 
it is not enough. More is and will be needed to ensure the success 
of forces committed in the west and in the east. More will cer- 
tainly be needed if Europe in this coming year is to be rescued from 
starvation. This is a consideration which disturbs Americans when 
they hear that £24,250,000,000 will have been spent on civilian goods 
in 1944, that 18,000,000 persons attended race meetings, that 
passenger railway traffic has been more than four times that of 1939, 
and that ships are still bringing in vast quantities of coffee, sugar, 
liqueurs, wines, cheeses and other luxuries. They have not expected 
that American civilian spending should be cut down to the level! of 
British spending, but they do see that it must be rigorously curtailed 
if the objectives which Americans have set themselves are to be won. 
It is possible that the grave set-back suffered by American troops 
on the European front will increase among the people of the United 
States their sense of the meaning of total war. 


More Men for the Army 


It is not at all surprising that the Government should have 
decided on a new call-up which will make more men available for 
the Army—the total required being 250,000 men. It had become 
obvious that the fullest provision must be made for fighting the 
Germans in Europe at least throughout the first half of the coming 
year, that is, for a somewhat longer period than might reasonably 
have been expected a few months ago. This does not mean that 
the war is going badly—the arrangements were doubtless made before 
the set-back on the American front—but that it is essential to have 
all fighting units up to strength for the attack on Germany, and to 
fill the places at the front vacated by men on leave. The wastage 
among troops in action from sickness as well as casualties is always 
considerable, and any prolonged operation requires a steady flow 
of reinforcements to keep units up to establishment. A certain 
number of men can be obtained from the other services, and from 
men in the Army no longer needed at home or engaged on non- 
combatant duties. Some also can be released by sending more 
women of the A.T.S. to France or Belgium. There is not the least 
reason why women should not be employed overseas in this war as 
in the last. They will not, of course, be used at the front, and their 
services abroad will be much the same as their services in Britain— 
it has been explained that they will not be sent even as volunteers to 
India, Burma or West Africa. But most of the men obtained will 
have to be diverted from industry, and in the main those sections 
of industry where production is being slowed down. 


Discoveries in Egypt 

Archaeology is not one of the sciences that we expect to see 
greatly advanced in time of war, least of all in a region actually 
threatened with invasion by a German army. But a belated Cairo 
message reports the discovery, rather more than two years ago, on 
one of King Farouk’s estates on the lower Nile, of an ancient burial 
ground that promises to yield rich information. It is interesting t 
note that native workers chancing on these tombs had the astuteness 
to report their discovery, and that it was an Egyptian inspector, 
Zaaki Yusif Bey, sent by the Directorate of Antiquities at Cairo, 
who has conducted the preliminary investigations, and made the 
first reports. He at once «ppreciated the importance of the find, and 
from the contents of the tombs recognised that some of the articles 
belonged to a peridd earlier than that of the First Dynasty, revealing 
a civilisation more advanced than any known to exist so early. 
Hieroglyphics on the stopper of a perfume-bottle are said to bear 
the name of a king not known to belong to any of the early dynasties. 
The report is circumstantial enough to arouse interest among Egypto- 
logists, but obviously there can be no full scientific examination of 
the objects disinterred till the war is over. The discovery may throw 
light on the earliest known period of Egyptian civilisation, It is 
worthy of note that when Roman soldiers opened the tombs they 
robbed them—and that would probably have been the fate of any 
tomb, opened at random, anywhere, up to less than a century ago. 
Today, when a casual party of Egyptian workers stumbles on the 
treasure, it is at once reported to ihe proper quarter, 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S JOURNEY 


HE British public heard with mingled feelings during their 
newspaperless week-end the surprising news that Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden were in Athens, There can be nothing 
but admiration for the Prime Minister’s characteristic sacrifice 
of comfort and convenience in spending his Christmas in voyaging 
in arctic weather to the othe: end of Europe in the endeavour 
to settle the affairs of the distracted country which British 
troops have helped to liberate from the Germans, and which 
British and American relief-workers have been trying to save from 
famine. If Mr. Churchill succeeded in restoring at any rate 
temporary political peace in Greece he would have done invaluable 
service not only to Greece itself but to the principal United 
Nations, on whose relations with one another the Greek situation 
has had deplorable effects. But another side to this must be con- 
sidered. The Prime Minister has passed his seventieth birthday. 
He is just freed from an exhsusting session of Parliament after 
debates, in which he has had to take a leading part, rising at 
times to an unusual temperature. He is Minister of Defence, and 
though the British forces in Holland have not yet been immedi- 
ately affected by Rundstedt’s offensive, they may be at any 
moment, He has undertaken a journey, itself not free from 
hazard, across Europe to a city in which military operations are in 
progress, where snipers are rife, where German agents are known 
to abound, and where preparations to blow up British military 
headquarters were discovered after the Prime Minister had 
actually arrived in Athens. Having regard to all these circum- 
stances, was Mr. Churchill’s journey really essential? Did it need 
the presence of the British rime Minister, the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Harold Macmillan, Mr. Rex Leeper, Field-Marshal 
Alexander and General Scobie to persuade two opposing factions 
in a small nation of six miliion people to sink their differences 
and decide their future, in the Prime Minister’s words, by ballot, 
not by bullet? Mr. Eden was in Athens not many weeks ago 
and he knows every detail cf the Greek situation as no Minister 
who is not Foreign Secretary could be expected to do. No 
one possesses the Prime Minister’s unique qualities, but Mr. Eden 
might well have been thought competent to do what needed to be 
done—or could be done—at Athens. 

But Mr. Churchill, with his habitual disregard of danger and 
of the physical strain on himself, has gallantly undertaken the 
thankless task of straightening out the complications in Greece, 
actuated no doubt largely by the consciousness that for a large 
section of opinion in both Britain and the United States ideology 
is indivisible, and that sympathy with one or other party in 
Greece is deepening, unreasonably but inevitably, fissures in com- 
munities whose unity in the face of present dangers and impending 
problems was never more imperative. All that is true, and it 
justifies, if anything can, the mission Mr, Churchill has under- 
taken, Even to achieve immediate pacification in Greece—it is 
idle to count on any settlement of guaranteed durability—would 
be of inestimable value. The Prime Minister by his speech on 
Tuesday gave the Athens Conference as good a start as it could 
hope for. The essential fact to emphasise was the fact he did 
emphasise, that the decision as to the form of the Greek con- 
stitution, or the colour of any Greek Government, is a matter 
for Greeks alone, and that Great Britain has not, and never has 
had, any desire to exercise influence one way or the other. The 
Prime Minister has said this repeatedly in the House of Commons, 
and it is well that it should be said again in Athens, for articles 
in British journals declaring crudely and mendaciously that Mr. 
Churchill’s purpose is to destroy E.A.M. are calculated to have 
an effect as injurious in Greece as it is negligible at home, That 
is one factor that added materially to the Prime Minister’s diffi- 





culties, Another is the problem of bringing the Greek parties 
together without leaning visibly towards one or the other of them 
If, for example, the British view is (most rightly) that the Greeks 
themselves must decide whether they want a monarchy or a 
republic it is as improper to exert influence against the King 
as in his favour. In proposing a Regency, which means at least 
the temporary elimination of the King, the British Ambassador 
took a wise course, but he could not go beyond that. 

As to the immediate desiderata in Greece there is no kind of 
question, The first is that fighting shall cease, both between 
Greeks and British in Attica and between Greeks and Greeks 
in Epirus ; the second that weapons shall be surrendered by all 
factions. On this General Scobie was insistent, and Mr. Churchill 
repeated the demand. Unfortunately some controversy regarding 
this arose immediately, E.L.A.S. declaring it could only give 
up its arms to a Greek Government which it trusted, not to 
representatives of a foreign Power. That meant that a govern- 
ment agreeable to E.L.A.S. must be formed before the arms were 
surrendered, whereas General Scobie’s stipulation was that the 
menace of armed action should be removed as the pre-condition 
of the formation of a National Government, Some compromise 
may be possible here, but nothing will be gained by under- 
estimating the difficulties to be faced. When the demand for a 
National Government is considered it is necessary to remember 
that a month ago Greece possessed a National Government. Its 
head was M. Papandreou, a life-long Socialist and Republican, 
and it contained no fewer than six (at one time seven) represen- 
tatives of E.A.M., the pelitical organ of E.L.A.S. That admini- 
stration had been after long labour made fully comprehensive. 
The reason why it broke down—that is to say the justification 
for the resignation of the E.A.M, members from it—is still a 
matter of controversy, but it would be premature to take it for 
granted that where M. Papandreou failed some successor will 
necessarily succeed. The odds are certainly no better than ever 
in favour of that assumption. The fact is that appreciations of 
Greece as the birthplace of democracy may serve well enough to 
garnish a Parliamentary perosation, but there is as much resem- 
blance between the Athens of Pericles and the Athens of 
Papandreou as between the Rome of the Gracchi and the Rome 
of Mussolini. The whole history of Greece since the middle of the 
last war, beginning with a conilict between the King and Venizelos 
and continuing with conflicts between dictators and democrats, 
revolutions and expulsions and executions ever since—always 
with the army playing a party, rather than the national, game— 
is a melancholy but necessary warning against any facile con- 
fidence that Greece is prepared to settle down to govern herself 
on lines traditional at Westminster. 

That is the crux of the present situation, British troops went 
into Greece unavoidably to assist in expelling the German 
invaders and for the humane purpose of ensuring the maintenance 
of order, to enable relief to be distributed to a needy population. 
For reasons it is idle to argue about at this moment disorders 
broke out and increased, with irregulars whose leaders had pledged 
them to lay down their arms using them instead against the British 
forces which were resisting their attempt to seize power by force. 
From the crisis thus created Greece must somehow be extricated 
—and so must General Scobie’s forces, for Greece cannot be 
kept on her feet behind British bayonets indefinitely, though 
Mr. Churchill, even before he had learned of the breakdown of 
the Conference he had convened, sounded the grave warning 
that Greece might have to be put under international management. 
That possibility must be taken seriously, for a country in the 
strategic position of Greece cannot be allowed to lapse into anarchy, 
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and it remains to be seen whether the Greeks are capable of any- 
thing better than anarchy. The only settled government of any 
duration between the two wars was a repressive dictatorship. Blame 
for the breakdown of the Athens Conference cannot be accurately 
apportioned yet. The E.L.A.S. demands were no doubt framed 
by the extremists in their ranks, and some of them were plainly 
inadmissible, but there is no reason why their formulation should 
have involved the breakdown of the Conference. As things stand 
M. Papandreou’s Government presumably remains in power, and 
General Scobie’s forces, whose only purpose is to restore order in 
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SUPPOSE that somé day, when the position on the western front 
I has been restored, some of the questions that present themselves 
so insistently wil] be answered. A healthy battery of them may be 
expected when Parliament reassembles. How, to take the most 
obvious thing first, did Rundstedt manage to assemble his mass of 
armour, to say nothing of his infantry, unobserved? Aircraft, of 
course, had been grounded for some days before the offensive opened, 
but how used armies to secure information before aircraft appeared? 
Why, next, are British and American armies hopelessly held up by 
mud while Germans can do something like 40 miles in seven days 
in it? Why, further, have the Allied armies been endeavouring to 
move forward by frontal attack like a solid wall for months, when the 
possibilities of a break-through at some carefully selected spot were 
what Rundstedt’s stroke shows them to be? There is only one 
question I have seen asked, in America, which there was no justi- 
fication for asking. That is—what have the British forces been doing 
all this time? The answer, obviously, is that they have been doing 
what the American commander-in-chief under whom they are serving 
has told them to do. And according to the German accounts they 
have now intervened to some purpose. 

* +. oe oe 

“he New Year’s Honours will be appearing in a day or two, and 
one award which ought to be included will not be, because the 
Prime Minister, who is responsible for these lists, cannot put it there. 
That is the award of the Order of Merit to the Prime Minister 
himself. There are at the moment two or three vacancies in the 
company of the’select twenty-five, and it would be absurd to suggest 
that any candidate exists with stronger claims than Mr. Churchill. 
He might, indeed, be held to deserve the O.M. on his literary work 
alone. Nothing could be more satisfactory than that the King 
should give the Prime Minister the O.M. on his own initiative. I 
cannot remember whether that was the course followed in 1919 when 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was Prime Minister at the time, was given 
the Order of Merit. That was after the end of the last war, but 
there is no reason in this case for waiting till the war is over. Mr. 
Churchill’s title rests on a range of qualities peculiar to himself. 

* * 7 * 

I happened one day this week to be turning over a volume of 
Colonel Repington’s diaries—covering the year 1921. It included a 
record of a visit to Greece ; one or two sentences would be no bad 
guide to anyone wanting to get to the root of today’s troubles. For 
instance : 

“It seems that waiters and cooks are or were Venizelists and all 
School children of three or four are 


maidservants Monarchists. 
Greece lives on 


divided into the same parties, and have battles. 
politics.” 

“(M. de Billy, the French Minister at Athens, said] the Greeks 
were very subtle, and trained to politics from infancy. They ate, 
drank, thought aad dreamed politics.” 

“I said that the wish of England was to see all Greece pulling 
together, and that she was too small to allow herself the luxury of 
political divisions, exile, imprisonments, etc.” 

Unfortunately, Greece seems no more able to forgo the luxury now 


than twenty-four years ago. 
* * * * 


The London Underground railway workers’ Christmas Day strike 
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Athens and confine the civil war to other regions of “reece, will 
be left with the undesirable, but completely fallacious. appearance 
of supporting one side in the internal conflict. For he rest there 
appears to be agreement among the factions on on >oint, that a 
Regency is desirable. If so the Regent will no dout ~*~ the Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos. He and General Plastiras a1 one or two 
other influential personalities may conceivably be al. to patch up 
some kind of working agreement. If not, as .\ir. Churchill 
indicated, the heads of the three Great Powers wil. have to take 
drastic decisions. 
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is about the most heartless piece of selfishness I have heard of for 
some time. Justification for it was nil. The union -leaders con- 
demned it. Railwaymen on the main lines worked on Christmas 
Day without complaint. ~In what way did the case of the Under- 
ground men differ from theirs? On the grimmest Christmas Day 
of the war on the western front men at home refuse to work unless 
they are given two days off in compensation. The hardship to 
people who had arranged to spend Christmas Day with relatives 
or friends in some other part of London, and for such servicemen 
as happened to be on leave on that day, is impossible to calculate. 
But it is not impossible to imagine. 
* * * - 

I hope the passion for the restoration of our liberties will not 
break the bounds of reason. There are signs of a revolt against 
the idea of continuing the system of identity cards after the war. 
I should have thought an identity card was a real convenience which 
ought to be made permanent on its merits. It is a most useful 
object to produce when calling for letters addressed to a poste 
restante, or to satisfy a strange bank where you are wanting to cash a 
cheque, or when you have left your season-ticket at home, or for a 
dozen other emergencies that may crop up at any moment. Whether 
penalties should be imposed for failure to produce an identity card, 
or what officials, if any, should be entitled to demand its production, 
are a different matter. But I see no sense in treating the card asa 
badge of slavery. 

7. * * ca 

As to Malta. In response to more than one request, I desire to 
make it clear that the object of the fund, which, at the request of 
the Bishop of Gibraltar, has been opened in this column, is the 
erection in the restored Anglican Cathedral in Malta of a Shrine 
of Remembrance to the men and women who lost their lives in 
defence of the island ; and that cheques should be sent to Janus, 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and made payable to The Spectator. 
Of £2,000 needed, £1,600 has been contributed, by 1,100 donors, 
The reader who with great generosity offered to _ provide 
the last £100 if £1,900 was obtained by the end of this year has 
agreed to keep his offer open till January 30th. So ——. 

+ + * * 
A Christmas Anthology 
(from a certain weekly). 

“Mr. Churchill is attempting to destroy E.A.M., which un- 
doubtedly represents the main part of the national movement of 
Greece, because he fears Communist influence in an area which 
he regards as vital to Britain’s strategic future ” (Editorial). 

“JT do not pretend that I or any other correspondent could. have 
done anything to impede the Gadarene rush of Churchill down the 
slope of ‘ Metternichism,’ to use a disgusting word ” (Philip Jordan). 

“The Prince Consort used to read and. appraise Martin Tupper, 
but after his conspicuously lamented death the widow lapsed into 
seclusion, egotistical diary writing, and practical illiteracy. As this 
was realised English social life and writing began to take liberties. 
The Royal Family was not in society, and its influence upon the 
intellectual life of the time faded aitogether. From this the shock 
of the Edward VIII affair galvanised it and its supporters into the 
spasmodic reactionary activities they are displaying today” (H. G. 
Wells). JANUS. 
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RUNDSTEDT AND THE MEUSE 


By STRATEGICUS 


UNDSTEDT?’S counter-offensive has not yet reached its climax. 

It has resumed its advance westward, after a slight pause to get 
its breath. When I wrote last week the movement was still in the 
critical phase for the Allies, and the picture of the front between 
Monschau and Echternach might well have been interpreted as giving 
Rundstedt every chance of a strategic victory. The whole of the 
forward positions seemed to have been’ over-run. Malmédy was 
reported lost, not the only nor perhaps the worst consequence of 
the security black-out. Now it appears that it was never entered 
in force, and the most encouraging aspect of the offensive so far 
is the rapid stabilising of the northern and southern flanks of the 
gap. Monschau, Malmédy and Stavelot seem to be still firmly held, 
and presumably this northern flank has extensions to the west cover- 
ing Liége. 

On the southern flank also the edge of the gap has been firmly 
held. Indeed, it seems that a counter-attack is now gaining ground 
towards the south, where Bastogne has been enveloped and by- 
passed. A movement here has greater promise than one on the 
northern flank, since it is nearer the centre of gravity of the Allied 
force ; and it can reasonably be assumed that the Allied reserve may 
be cast into the battle somewhere on this southern side of the gap, 
though not necessarily on Patton’s extreme left. It is in the centre, 
however, that the position looks most fluid. It is reported from 
SHAEF that the German spearheads have reached a point only 
some four miles from the lovely little town of Dinant on the Meuse. 
This is the most westerly point reached, and it is important to note 
that instead of there being two main thrusts, one towards the north 
pointing to Huy and the other through and past Bastogne towards 
Dinant and the French Meuse, there is now a great salient some 
fifty miles deep and som2 thirty-five miles wide. The two thrusts 
have linked up, and St. Vite has been evacuated under peril of 
encirclement. 

It is impossible to say how far back the flank alignment goes. 
The Allied commander is thoroughly entitled to exact a security 
silence of whatever scope he thinks fit; but it must be pointed out 
that it seems to be pressed to altogether unnecessary limits. It is 
ludicrous to imagine that Rundstedt is ignorant of the whereabouts 
# his units. One of the po‘nts in which even in the desert the 
German units excelled the Allied was the perfection of their radio 
communication, and it is imposs ble to imagine what useful effect 
can be produced by doling out the news in such limited and belated 
instalments. The one impression it seems fated to create is that 
the news is definitely bad, and this becomes the more plausible from 
the realisation that when the security silence was most complete, 
in the early days of the counter-offensive, the position was the most 
critical. 

If I think it wise to adopt some reserve in the interpretation of 
the latest known position, it is because the Allied command have 
now had well over ten days to resume control of the situation. On 
the face of it, Rundstedt’s drive, apparently held in the more vital 
area towards Liége, Brussels and Antwerp, is developing very serious 
threats to the arza in which the German commander made his surprise 
and decisive penetration in 1940. Givet, Meziéres and Sedan all 
appear to be within the foreground of his advance. Sedan was some 
thirty-five miles from the column at St. Hubert, and there is no 
saying how much further the penetration has gone. It has to be 
recognised that the superficial interpretation may be more nearly 
correct than we could wish; but there are ample troops with 
abundance of the very latest equipment under Eisenhower’s control, 
and, with the warning he has had, we are entitled to expect that 
he has begun to exercise some control over the situation. 

The factors in his problem are comparatively simple. He must 
hold fast to the flanks of the penetration ; and within limits, far from 
easy to define, he can permit the western advance to proceed. He 
must, however, bring that to a halt on some readily defensible line ; 
and then he can devote his attention to turning the tables. It may 


be that the Germans are already reaching this western limit, and 
there are signs that some attention is now being given to restricting 
the development of the southern part of the advance, which is based 
on Treves. The climax of the German counter-offensive has still to 
develop. Rundstedt appears to have drawn in the bulk of the force 
devoted to this operation, though at first only some ten divisions 
were involved. The advance has been made with great confidence 
and skill; but it seems clear that it was not carried out with any 
great number of troops. Rundstedt had been fighting his defensive 
on the western front with a considerable and growing economy of 
men ; and it is through this means, and the use of poorer quality 
troops, that he has been able to accumulate a reserve of formidable 
quality. 

He has relied for his success on his heavy tanks ; and it deserves 
note that he launched his attack when the conditions were almost 
as bad as possible for Allied, though not for German, air-support. 
It is, in fact, remarkable that he depended so much on material that 
can be and has been, even in these great battles, so easily destroyed 
by artillery and air-attack. Heavy tanks and mobile guns, with 
infantry following with speed to occupy the areas over-run by the 
material attack, present the Allies with a picture that is far from 
encouraging. It would be the greatest folly to imagine for an instant 
that the Allies are inferior in military skill to the Germans. Experi- 
ence shows that they have a greater ingenuity, judgement and skill. 
They have considered the heavy tank and taken its measure. The 
King Tigers and Panthers hold no terrors that have not been care- 
fully weighed. And yet the attack had things all its own way for 
the first four days ; and only on the fifth day was the profound dis- 
organisation beginning to clear up. The enemy attained complete 
surprise. It was recognised that he might take the offensive ; but 
it was not thought that he could assemble the force and use it with 
such abandon. 


What was at fault was the absurd self-confidence which has 
characterised the Allied outlook since the exploitation of the Battle 
of Normandy. It is not, as one comment suggests, that the Germans 
withdrew “the greater part of their army.” The Germans lost a 
million men in that battle, and three-quarters of them are in 
prisoners’ camps. It is the tendency to be convinced by one’s own 
propaganda ; for how else can one describe the report of an American 
correspondent that the “ American troops, who will neither give an 
inch or surrender,” are slowly breaking the back of the offensive by 
“exacting appalling losses”? This appeared but a few days ago ; and 
it is with no desire to depreciate the courage of the American troops 
that I suggest it is such notices as this that have misled the public 
and at length, apparently, the command. The American troops have 
superb physique and confidence. In the former characteristic they 
much excel the best troops that Germany can now place in the field. 
In confidence they could not excel, or perhaps equal, the results of 
the Nazi fanaticism. But what, save this Allied self-confidence, can 
explain the ease with which the Germans concentrated in secret and 
then over-ran some 70 miles of front? I pointed out very early in 
the war that the Germans never disdained labour which might prove 
unnecessary in the event. Unnecessary labour has always been 
resented by the Allies. Is it altogether fanciful to attribute to this 
characteristic the surprise and success of the counter-offensive? If 
air reconnaissance was impossible on the front of attack strong patrols 
should have verified the German distribution. And what of the 
tank-traps, mines and other ingenious obstacles with which the 
Germans face armoured movement? 


For the moment it seems that the northern thrust has been checked. 
It was to this that Rundstedt devoted his best units, and the possible 
objectives, beginning with Liége, are sufficiently cardinal to the 
Allied position to justify the choice. The southern, which may now 
be assuming first place, is less attractive unless Rundstedt disposes 
of more troops than is usually estimated, For presumably his main 
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objective is to evade the full pressure of a two-front war by ham- 
stringing the western offensive before the Russian winter offensive 
gets unde: way. If this is the case, he must hope to disengage his 
armoured spearhead after establishing a position that will exact 


less from his resources. 

He has already cut the direct communications between the Allied 
northern and southern groups. He may still hope to resume his 
advance on Antwerp, but he must do so under harsher conditions. 
He wil! certainly hope to secure a stretch of the Meuse and the main 
crossings d'rectly in front of his spearheads. But now the Allied 
air supremacy is beginning to exert its effect, and the conditions in 
his not over-broad salient cannot be easy. For the Allies the outlook 
is still bleak, and it helps little to realise that the responsibility for 
this development is mainly their own. The Allied offensive had begun 
to lose its inspiration and degenerate into a slogging match. The 
distribution was mechanical, and, as we have seen, it left loopholes 
for surprise exploitation. These lessons will be digested, and we 
need have no fear of the final result. Rundstedt may find it easier 
to engage than to disengage. Eisenhower’s Order of the Day suggests 
that he is well aware of his chance, and he may now have the 
opportunity which he desired of fighting the battle of Germany 
west of the Rhine. 


ETHIOPIA’S FUTURE 


By GORDON WATERFIELD 


NEW Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement has been signed in Addis 

Ababa to take the place of the Agreement of 1942, by which 
Haile Selassie became Emperor once more after five years of Italian 
domination. The object of both Agreements was to help the Emperor 
to consolidate his independence by withdrawing Imperial troops from 
“reserved areas” and by giving the Emperor funds to carry on his 
government. 

I have heard it asked: Why should the British taxpayer, among 
all his other obligations, be called upon to pay money to the Emperor 
of Ethiopia? Those who are not prepared to regard it as conscience 
money paid for past turpitude want to know what advantage Britain 
can gain by maintaining a mediaeval State in being. After a lecture 
on Ethiopia delivered in London recently, a lady in the audience rose 
to say that she, too, had lectured on Ethiopia to an audience of British 
soldiers and had found them very hostile to the Ethiopians. Follow- 
ing that, a lady behind me whispered. “I wish you could have heard 
what my son from Tanganyika had to say about the Ethiopians! ” 
Indeed I knew very well. During the time I was in Addis Ababa 
when the 1942 Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement was signed, I had often 
heard what people from East Africa had to say ; a good deal of feel- 
ing had been roused, too, when South Africans flung Ethiopian 
officers out of the cafés of Addis Ababa, which the latter regarded as 
their own capital. There was also another interesting reaction to the 
lecture ; a lady, who had written much in support of the Ital ans in 
Ethiopia, gave a résumé of the old Fascist propaganda arguments, 
and concluded by suggesting that it was wrong for the British tax- 
payer to pay money to bolster up such an Emperor. In 1934 the 
audience would have protested, but in 1944 they applauded the 
speaker. 

The Ethiopians are proud, sensitive, boastful, lazy, intelligent and 
have a lively sense of humour. Owing to the fact that they live 
mediaevally and are difficult to deal with, they are not popular. I 
think, however, for various reasons, that it is important that we should 
try to enable the Emperor to maintain his independence, which may 
not be an easy matter. First of all, there is the argument that in 
view of the past it is our moral duty to help now. Secondly, the 
Ethiopians rendered great help to the advancing Imperial troops by 
the fact that the Italians had never succeeded in subduing the whole 
country, in spite of cold-blooded massacres ; this made Italian troops 
nervy and tied them down to their forts and towns. When it came 
to the invasion itself, the Ethiopian partisans played an important 


part in the north under that heroic band of British officers com- 
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manded by Brigadier Orde Wingate. I saw many of them in Addis 
Ababa—middle-aged men like Dan Sandford and Cheeseman, young 
men like Basil Ringrose, Mark Pilkington, Bill McLean and others 
described by George Steer and W. E. D. Allen, who went in with 
the Wingate-Sandford expedition. Thirdly, Ethiopia is a very diffi- 
cult country to control. It cost Queen Victoria about nine million 
sterling to send the Napier expedition into Ethiopia to defeat the 
Emperor Theodore at Magdala in 1867; it cost the Italians their 
defeat at Adowa at the end of last century, and many millions of 
pounds sterling during the few years of this century that they were 
in occupation. It would therefore be wiser to let the Emperor contro] 
his own country, which he can only do if he has sufficient funds and 
equipment supplied by Britain. This is necessary unti] the Emperor 
can develop trade and obtain sufficient revenue to keep his kingdom 
in being. 

There are many dangers besetting Ethiopian independence. The 
rulers of Ethiopia have always feared the opening up of their country 
by roads and railways; even the progressive Haile Selassie re- 
fused permission to the Italians to build a road through Ethiopia 
which would join their colonies of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 
Since the Italian occupation, the Ethiopians no longer live isolated in 
Central Africa, for roads have opened up the country. It took me 
only four days to motor from Addis Ababa to Asmara and back, 
spending Christmas of 1941 in the Eritrean capital ; it is a distance 
of about 1,400 miles, which it would have taken several weeks to 
cover before the Italian roads had been built. A good road continues 
from Addis Ababa south through Harar to Mogadiscio. No roads 
were built to the Kenya border, for the Italians, like the Ethiopians, 
feared invasion. Perhaps the future Cape-Cairo route will make use 
of the existing road from Asmara to Addis Ababa and then strike due 
south to Nairobi. Ethiopia may therefore in the future be the 
junction for road and air routes running from north to south and 
from east to west across the African continent. It is still possible 
that the oil and minera: deposits mav be sufficiently rich to warrant 
being worked by big European companies. The Ethiop‘ans, being of 
a lazy and proud disposition, have made little effort to get good 
crops from the rich and fertile plateau on which Addis Ababa stands. 
In many parts of the country the soil is rich enough to produce four 
crops in the year ; it is, in fact, the richness of the soil carried down 
to the Egyptian Delta by the Nile from Lake Tsana that makes Egypt 
so fertile. The western world may well look on with growing 
restiveness as the Ethiopians negligently scratch only the surface of 
their fertile lands. 

Will this mediaeval Christian State manage to adapt itself and 
survive against European infiltration? This depends firstly on 
whether the Emperor succeeds in maintaining control over the 
powerful Rases ; secondly, whether the Ethiopians can be persuaded 
to work ; and, thirdly, on the development of trade with the outside 
world through a port on the Red Sea. Labour is one of the 
Emperor’s problems. It is important that young Ethiopians should 
be trained in increasing numbers at Gordon College in Khartum, at 
Victoria College in Alexandria, and in England ; many of those who 
should now be there to help administer their country were massacred 
by the Italians, who made a point of killing the able and young. As 
to the rank and file of Ethiopians, they fee) that they are much finer 
fellows if they spend their day running through the country hang- 
ing on the tail of some chieftain’s mule rather than if digging and till- 
ing the soil. It will be interesting to see whether the Emperor is 
helped over this labour problem by the Italians. The military 
situation in 1942 was still very critical in Africa, and it was con- 
sidered important to evacuate al] the 50,000 Italian civilians from 
Ethiopia ; this was not an easy matter in the middle of a war. The 
Empertr, however, was annoyed that we should be taking away all 
his Italian specialists, for on them depended the efficient working of 
the telephone, electricity, water-supply, factories, workshops and 
garages ; the Ethiopians also liked the gaily lighted cafés and restau- 
rants kept by the Italians. He complained that many of the best 
technicians were taken to work in the big arsenal being built up in 
Eritrea under American specialists. He was eventually allowed 
keep about 800 key workmen who volunteered to stay. Surprisingly 
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enough, many hundreds more would have been prepared to stay in 
Addis Ababa under the Ethiopians. It is possible that quite a large 
proportion of the many thousands of Italian prisoners-of-war held 
in East Africa will make their way back to Ethiopia when they are 
released, and as workmen they will be welcomed by the Ethiopians. 
To many Italians it may well be a pleasanter and more profitable 
life than returning to an impoverished Italy. 


When the final peace settlement is made, the Emperor will obtain 
his long-coveted port on the Red Sea. He will probably be given 
Assab and allowed the use of Massawa, which, in view of its 
strategic importance at the entrance of the Red Sea may be put under 
some form of regional control. Before a decision is taken about the 
final boundaries of Ethiopia, I would like to see a bargain made 
with the Emperor to enable a new territory of Greater Somaliland to 
emerge and be eventually self-supporting. With the collapse of the 
Italian Empire, there is a good opportunity to bring Italian and 
British Somaliland together. The Somalis, who are mostly nomad, 
should be given a sufficient area of the Ogaden so that they can water 
their herds without the need for constant border friction. After the 
Ethiopians had captured Harar in 1884, they pushed on into terri- 
tory inhabited by Somali tribes which were under British protection. 
An attempt to demarcate the frontiers was made in 1897 by the 

ennell Rodd Mission and the Emperor Menelik II, but the boun- 
daries created bore no relation to tribal areas. Concessions were, 
in fact, made to the detriment of the Somalis in order to obtain 
assistance from the Ethiopians during the last phase of the Sudan 
campaign after the death of Gordon. 


REPUBLICS AND MONARCHS 


By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


HERE is general agreement in Europe and among exiled 
T Europeans on the fact that Great Britain must take a leading 
part in the reconstruction of Europe. British trends of thought on 
European problems are thus of the utmost importance for the future 
of the Continent. There is a danger that precisely among the most 
enlightened and generous sections of public opinion inadequate 
views may prevail, owing e:ther to old-fashioned prejudices as to 
the relations between the form and the substance of government or 
to a tendency to assume that the European, of whatever nation is 
under consideration, is just an Englishman who speaks a foreign 
language. The following observations are put forward with all 
deference for the persons to whom they are addressed and with all 
difidence about the subject to which they refer. All facts of 
collective life have to be handled with due misgivings as to the very 
possibility of anyone understanding them at all. Nothing is here- 
after said in a dogmatic spirit, even though for the sake of brevity 
it is shorn of all verbal qualifications. The views expressed are 
only advanced in the hope that they may contribute to illustrate 
the difficulties of the problems before all Europeans. 

I assume that a successful community is one which manages to 
evolve progress:vely but peacefully for the benefit of the whole 
nation, rich and poor, conservative and radical alike. The most 
successful communities in Europe are monarchies: Great Britain, 
the three Scandinav:an countries, Holland. Belgium a border case. 
This cannot be due to an inherent superiority of the monarchical 
system, since some of the most successful communities in Europe 
are also republics ; for instance, Sw:tzerland. France a border case. 
Nearly all successful communities are in the North of Europe, or, 
to refer once to European peoples outside Europe, are of North 
European stock. That the above observation refers to stock, and 
not to climate or to latitude, is proved by Eire, which cannot be 
considered as successful within the meaning of the term as defined 
above. (There are, moreover, complex considerations of mutual 
influence between the English and the Irish which make it necessary 
to leave the Irish case altogether out of the argument.) 

Unsuccessful communities are nearly all of Southern or South- 
Eastern stock. These unsuccessful communities have nearly all 
upset their monarchies. This cannot be due to an inherent in- 
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feriority in the monarchical system, since these unsuccessful com- 
munities have also upset their republics. On the whole, in the 
unsuccessful part of Europe, republics have been even less stable 
and less creative than monarchies—bad though the monarchies were. 

The underlying reason for all these facts will not be found in the 
so-called backwardness or lack of education of the Southern peoples. 
Backwardness is a vague word, without much meaning outside its 
technological context. Lack of education is often exaggerated, and 
overlooks the fact that, for reasons which may appear hereafter, 
these South-Eastern peoples stand in less need of education than 
the Northerners. The reason for the differences in political success 
must be sought in more permanent features. The image of the 
road of political progress, along which some nations would have 
advanced further than others is deceptive. There is no such road, 
there is no such progress, at least not a road and a progress common 
to all nations and measurable for all nations alike by the same 
milestones. 

The underlying reason for all these facts is neither political nor 
historical nor yet economic. All these aspects are consequences of 
he true reason of the facts they are supposed to explain. The true 
reason is psychological. It is embedded in the national character. 
As one moves in Europe from North to South and from West to East 
the human type gradually changes (granted a number of bumps, for 
efter all we are dealing with Nature) from one ruled mostly by 
ethical, social and objective impulses to one ruled mostly by 
aesthetical, individual and subjective impulses. In the West and 
the North most sentences begin with “This . . .”; in the South 
and the East with “I...” In the North and the West 
people are mostly interested in things; in the South and the East 
In persons. 

There is an obvious link between the ethical-social-objective type 
and the Republican spirit (Res, the thing); just as, of course, 
between the aesthetical-individual-subjective type and the monarchist 
spirit. Hence this paradox: monarchies are only, successful with 
republican peoples. The paradox is less violent if it be borne in 
mind that republics are also successful only with republican peoples. 
Hence also this paradox: monarchies always fail with monarchist 
peoples, the reason being that among monarchist peoples every man 
wants to be a monarch. For the same reason republics are also 
bound to fail with monarchist peoples, and even more so than 
monarchies. This was observed to be the case in Southern Europe 
in our remarks above. 


It follows that in the South and East of Europe monarchies fail 
because the people (including the monarch) are not republican 
enough. Their parties become men-parties., i.¢., monarchies. 
Hence in the South and East of Europe, Socialists, Republicans, 
Liberals, &c., soon become So-and-so-ists. The apparent exceptions 
confirm the rule: the Catholics are all monarchists of the Pope and 
the Communists are all monarchists of Stalin. Therefore in the 
South and East of Europe monarchies are bound to be failures ; but 
republics are bound to be even worse failures. Furthermore, in the 
South and East republican movements are apt to be attempts at 
putting a particular leader on the throne of power. Hence the 
existence of an automatically designated monarch, in so far as it 
discourages such attempts, tends to impart to the nation as much 
stability as its national character can absorb. 


Finally, subjective-aesthetical-individual peoples tend instinctively 
to be governed from above. Their weakness in republican and social 
tendencies starves the body politic of all functions and institutions 
other than those for which the State assumes responsibility. It is 
a remarkable fact that while there is in these people a constant 
cry for more liberty, the liberty they already possess is hardly ever 
exploited to the full, as is the case in the Northern nations. The 
South and East is both more unruly and yet readier to admit 
instinctively that not only authority but initiative as well must 
come from the Government. For this reason the least unsuitable 
system for the South and East is the monarchist. It must provide 
an outlet for opinions, feelings and ambitions, i.e., it must be liberal 
and open-minded. But it must be, and it is expected to be, strong 
as well as just. 
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By C. S. LEWIS 
YHE habit of taking dramatic characters out of their setting 
and writing their biographies as if they were real people is 
not one which, as a critic, I can commend. But I have at the 


moment a special reason—not a literary one—for thus extracting a 
character from Henry V. He will be Private Bates. 

In one respect Private Bates shared with the modern serviceman 
the good fortune of serving under a national leader of heroic mould 
and dazzling eloquence. Shakespeare’s Henry was as rousing a chief 
as our present Prime Minister. His about as 
good as Shakespeare could make them, which means they were about 
as good as that kind of thing can be. It will not be generally thought 
that the modern serviceman hears anything better. 

What effect this splendid propaganda had on John Bates, Shake- 
speare reveals very clearly. He had been told, on the eve of Agin- 
court, that the King would not wish himself anywhere but where 
he was. This cut no ice at all with Bates. He replied that, though 
it was a blank cold night, he didn’t mind betting that the blank 
King would rather be up to the neck in the Thames than mucking 
about in the lines at Agincourt, and he added a rider to the effect 
that if the King did really like mucking about in the said lines, he, 
John Bates, heartily wished the King could be left to get on with 
it by himself and let sensible chaps go home. He had also been 
told that the King’s 5 


“pep talks” were 


“ cause was just and his quarrel honourable ”: 
in modern language, that we were fighting for civilisation against 
barbarism and to make the world safe for democracy. 

It was at this point that another private, one Williams, who had 
hitherto been just stamping his feet and staring, too “ browned off” 
to say anything at all, chipped in with what I take to be the 
Elizabethan equivalent of “Sez you” or “Oh yeah.” His actual 
words were, “ That’s more than we know.” “ That’s right,” growled 
Bates, and anyway, he added, it was no blank business of theirs. 
They had to obey their blank orders ; the rights and wrongs of me 
war were the King’s funeral. “And enough for him to be going 
on with, too,” said Private Williams. Then the conversation drifted 
on to something like Post-War Policy and the “implementing” of 
promises made to the fighting man. The King had promised that 
he would never be ransomed. “ Yes, promised,” said Williams with 
withering emphasis. “And if he does go and get ransomed after 
you’ve had your throat cut, a blank lot you'll know about it. 
Promised!” This infuriated the only person present who took the 
Government’s pep talks seriously, and a quarrel developed. But 
Bates wouldn’t stand for that. “ Shut up, shut up! ” he said wearily. 
“ Pair of bally fools. Ain’t ye got Frenchies enough to fight without 
fighting one another? Silly, I call it.” 

It would be a pity to leave the scene without noticing that there 
was another soldier present, Private Court. He said nothing. He 
is there for the very purpose of saying nothing. No front line con- 
versation would be complete without that silent figure. He says 
nothing. He knows there is no good in saying anything. He stopped 
saying things years ago when the war was young and when his 
illusions were shattered: perhaps after the first promise of leave 
was broken, perhaps when he discovered that the state of the French 
army was quite different from what he had been led to expect, 
perhaps when, in the midst of a headlong retreat, he came across a 
newspaper which said we were advancing. 

Now of course Shakespeare knew no more than we do—perhaps 
less—about the English soldier in the time of Henry V. But he 
knew the Elizabethan soldier. This scene gives his answer to the 
question which has recently been agitating a number of people, the 
“what the soldier thinks.” And the answer, in the 
supposedly “spacious” days of Elizabeth after the defeat of the 
Armada, was that the soldier thought everything his leaders said was 
“evye-wash.” Whatever has been recently said in these columns 
about the scepticism or “cynicism” of the modern soldier was, 
according to Shakespeare, at least equally true of the Elizabethan 

And Shakespeare does not seem to be specially disquieted 
the scene occurs not in a satire, but in a heroic and patriotic 
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The Shakespearian evidence suggests that our present disquiet 


about “what the soldier thinks” is due not to any temporary 
deterioration in the soldier’s morale, still less to any malice or in- 
competence in the observers, but to the fact that the upheaval of 
war is permitting, and indeed forcing, members of the more 
educated (and credulous) classes to see close up what the great mass 
of the people in this country are, and always have been, like. What 
they see gives them a shock, because it is so very unlike what they 
expected. But it is not in itself very dreadful. It might be better; 
it might be worse. 

In the last few years I have spent a great many hours in third- 
class railway carriages (or corridors) crowded with servicemen. [| 
have shared, to some extent, the shock. I found that nearly all 
these men disbelieved without hesitation everything that the news- 
papers said about German cruelties in Poland. They did not think 
the matter worth discussion: they said the one word “ Propaganda” 
and passed on. This did not shock me: what shocked me was 
the complete absence of indignation. They believe that their rulers 
are doing’what I take to be the most wicked of all actions—sowing 
the seeds of future cruelties by telling lies about crueities that were 
never committed. But they feel no indignation: it seems to them 
the sort of procedure one would expect. 

This, I think, is disheartening. But the picture as a whoie is not 
disheartening. It demands a drastic revision of our beliefs. We must 
get rid of our arrogant assumption that it is the masses who can be 
led. by the nose. As far as I can make out, the shoe is on the other 
foot. The only people who are really the dupes of their favourite 
newspapers are the intelligentsia. It is they who read _ leading 
articles: the poor read the sporting news, which is mostly true, 
Whether you like this situation or not depends on your views. It 
is certainly hard on you if you are a Planner or a man with any 
panacea that demands a nation of united enthusiasts. Your ship 
will be wrecked on the immemorial, half kindly, half lazy, wholly 
ironic, incredulity of the English pecple. If you are not a Planner, 
you may feel that this immovable scepticism, this humour, this dis- 
illusioned patience (an almost inexhaustible patience—“* How differs 
it from the terrible patience of God! ”) is no very bad basis for 
national life. But I think the true conclusion is that the existence 
of Private Bates in his millions should both stifle your hopes and 
allay your fears. It is he who makes it improbable that anything 
either very bad or very good will ever happen in this island. And 
when all’s said and done, he did beat the French chivalry at 
Agincourt. 


TO OLGA AT THE FRONT 


Your loveliness so gay and so caressing 
turned all eyes towards you as you went your way. 
Your goodness conquered all hearts like the blessing 
of sunshine on a bright and tranquil day. 


Like a tall cherry tree we saw you growing 
in beauty that no envious blast could wrong. 
Songs you would sing for our delight, not knowing 
that your own life was nothing but a song. 


In flower of womanhood I might have found you 
beside your child, a mother and a wife. 

Now with an army greatcoat wrapped around you 
I see you in this place of storm and strife. 


Your eyes to-day seemed graver and severer, 
but, as they met mine, I could see them glow. 
To me you are even lovelier, even dearer 
than in those cloudless days of long ago. 


You were a playmate then; now I can greet you 
as a true comrade fit to work and fight, 
Better in this wild arctic waste to meet you 
than in the daisied meadows of delight. 


Hate for our foe as by a flame is lighted 
by your maternal pride and tenderness, 
In it I now behold our lives united, 
and I shall guard it as my happiness. 


(From the Russian of A. Kovalenkov, by V. de S. Pinto.) 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


R. CORDELL HULL retained his office for so many years that 
M some of us have forgotten the inauguration ceremonies which 
any incoming Secretary of State is expected to perform. They divide 
themselves into two parts. The new Secretary of State’s first action 
must be to dismiss some of his predecessor’s cronies and to replace 
them by cronies of his own. This process is called “cleansing the 
State Department,” and is much appreciated by American public 
opinion. His second action is to seek for some exposed portion of 
the British lion’s tail and to give it a sharp public twist. Having 
performed these two ceremonies, the new Secretary of State can 
settle down to work ; and we can be certain that in the case of Mr. 
Stettinius that work will be performed, not merely to further the 
unity of the United Nations, but for the benefit of the human race 
at large. Yet when we examine more closely the zest and precision 
which Mr. Stettinius has thrown into the first of his two ceremonies, 
we at once become aware that this time something really serious is 
intended. The new Under-Secretary and the five new Assistant 
Under-Secretaries are not put there merely for ceremonial purposes ; 
their number and their quality suggest that this time the machinery 
of the State Department is in fact drastically to be overhauled. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. Stettinius, with the support of 
the President, is determined that there shall in future be such a thing 
as American foreign policy, co-ordinated, authoritative, well-informed 
and planned ; nor need any of us be alarmed that the new machine 
is being created in such powerful proportions and placed in skilled 
hands. It is not from the precisions of United States policy that 
the world has suffered in the past; it is from their imprecisions. 
If in future American foreign policy is to become more expert and 
more predictable, then indeed we can rejoice. 

* * * * 

It is noticeable also that these six mew experts are to form a 
“Staff Committee” under the chairmanship of the Secretary of 
State, and that this Committee will succeed to the functions of Mr. 
Cordell Hull’s old “Policy Committee.” The Secretary of State 
is, in fact, providing himself with a trained and permanent General 
Staff. He will have beside him both a thinking department, a 
planning department and a department of co-ordination. The over- 
sectionalised system on which the State Department used to function 
will in this way be abolished. In its place you will have a body of 
men who, while not being overburdened with departmental duties, 
will be able to think, foresee, plan and guide. A similar insti- 
tutional problem has for long been engaging the minds of those who, 
foreseeing the need of equal co-ordination and definition in British 
Foreign Policy, have for long questioned whether the Foreign Office 
is adequately adapted to the machinery of a modern State. The 
interesting debates which took place in the House of Lords in July, 
1941, in November, 1942, in March, 1943, and again in March of 
this year, indicate that many of our retired diplomatists and states- 
men are perturbed by the decline in recent years of the authority 
which in any State the Foreign Office ought to exercise, and that 
many suggestions have been made as to the means by which the 
relationship between the Foreign Office, the Cabinet and the other 
departments could be placed upon a more reasonable and co- 
ordinated footing. The problem is one which deserves careful 
examination. It can perhaps be defined in the following terms. 

* * * * 

The reform which Mr. Eden has planned for the amalgamation of 
the Diplomatic with the Consular and Commercial Services will, 
once it has become fully operative, provide the country with a Foreign 
Service better adapted to modern conditions, and to the assimilation 
and understanding of social and economic problems, than was the 
almost exclusively political service of the past. As the years go by, 
and more and more men are recruited and trained in the new school 
of thought, the country will come to possess a large pool of officials 
from which can be drawn those best adapted to the handling of 
Political, social or economic questions. It is probable that the 
Foreign Service as reconstituted will become the most popular of all 


branches of the Civil Service, and that it will attract to itself some 
of the best minds of the country. But it will not suffice for the 
pyramid to be composed in the main of excellent material if its apex 
and its base remain faulty or ill-founded. However admirable and 
progressive the Foreign Service may become, it will never be able to 
function effectively unless its relation, on the one hand to the 
Cabinet and on the other hand to public opinion, is reconsidered 
and adjusted. In a book which I reviewed in The Spectator last 
week, Sir Victor Wellesley suggested two devices by which these 
difficulties might be overcome. On the one hand, he suggested that 
an Advisory Council should be created, presided over by the Foreign 
Secretary, and created for the purpose of planning and co-ordinating 
policy as a whole. On the other hand, he proposed that there should 
be a standing Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Commons, 
also presided over by the Foreign Secretary, which would do some- 
thing, at least, to bridge the gulf between foreign policy and public 
opinion. These seem wise suggestions and are in line with the 
innovations which Mr. Stettinius has now introduced in Washington. 
* * * * 

The Foreign Office has never been one of the most beloved of 
Government Departments, nor does it possess, either with the 
Cabinet or with public opinion, an authority comparable to that, for 
instance, of the Admiralty. It has always been difficult for any 
Prime Minister flagrantly to ignore or flout the weight of Admiralty 
opition ; but we have suffered much from the fact that the opinion 
of the Foreign Office has in the past been often disregarded and that 
policies have again and again been adopted by the Prime Minister 
which run counter to those advocated by the Foreign Secretary and 
his staff. Nor is this dll. The weight of actual day-to-day labour 
which accumulates on the shoulders of the Secretary of State and his 
immediate advisers is so formidable that they are not spared the 
time, even if they possess the energy, to plan for possible emer- 
gencies. They pass from crisis to crisis, each one of which demands 
immediate attention, and as the red boxes heap up upon the table 
beside the Foreign Secretary’s desk, the mere thought of envisaging 
complications other than those which have actually occurred sets 
the great ugly room spinning round his aching eyes. It is for this 
reason that some “ planning committee” such as Mr. Stettinius has 
now devised seems to be essential if, with diminished powers, we 
have to face what will certainly be increased complications. Owing 
to the fact that such problems also interest and affect other Depart- 
ments—such as the Treasury and Board of Trade, to say nothing of 
the Service Departments—it would seem essential that upon any 
such Committee they also should be represented. Only by such 
means can our foreign policy be rendered prescient and co-ordinated. 

* * * * 

The relation between the Foreign Office and public opinion offers 
a problem of a far less soluble nature. We have in the last few 
weeks had sad examples of the extent to which a foreign 
problem can excite or confuse the public mind. In _ the 
distant days when foreign policy was considered to be the 
prerogative of the Cabinet or Foreign Secretary, in the more 
recent days when it was regarded as something above, and therefore 
detached from, party controversy, the task of the Foreign Secretary, 
although ofter. difficult, was not insuperable. But if he is to be 
publicly pressed for information which he cannot divulge without 
causing offence to other countries, or criticised in moments of acute 
crisis in such a manner as to suggest dissension in Parliament, it 
will become impossible to conduct any foreign policy other than one 
which is tentative, ambiguous and imprecise. And whatever may 
be said of the merits or demerits of any policy, it is quite certain 
that a policy of vague and hesitant empiricism must be always bad. 
We must all recognise that a Parliamentary Committee which dis- 
cusses in private matters which deeply interest the public has many 
disadvantages ; but since correct judgement is based on correct know- 
ledge, there is no disadvantage comparable to the inability of the 
Foreign Secretary to take Members into his complete confidence. 
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** Love in Idieness.”’ 


Wuart a fine comedy this might have been if written by a master 
such as Oscar Wilde or even at the hands of the author of Blithe 
Spirit, but Mr. Terence Rattigan has failed to make the most of his 
theme. The dialogue lacks wit and distinction, while the charac- 
terisation is of the slightest. On the other hand, the author has pro- 
vided a perfect theatrical situation for the Lunts, displaying first 
their ideal compatability, then arranging that their cruel separation 
should be brought about by a sweet act of maternal self-denial which 
Lynn Fontanne invests with the maximum of grace and tenderness, 
and Alfred Lunt bears with a robust, masculine but anguished good 
humour ; then, finally, restoring them to one another in a final scene 
of love triumphant and gay reconciliation which Mr. Rattigan 
makes acceptable with his usual lightness of touch and dexterity. 
But the cause of all the trouble, the son of Olivia Brown, sent as a 
mere boy to Canada at the beginning of the war, who returns as a 
young man to find his mother living in splendour with Sir John 
Fletcher, who already has a wife, and insists on her leaving him, is 
a mere incredible deus ex machina. At first Mr. Rattigan draws his 
young man as a young Hamlet, aghast at this revelation of the 
sex-life of his mother, whom he regards as an old woman. Obviously 
he is not going to write another tragedy on the theme, but he might 
have written, and probably intended to write, a brilliant comedy, 
treating the subject from a present-day point of view. But to do 
this successfully needed more guns than Mr. Rattigan carries, and 
he has skated off his subject with the flimsiest make-believe. How- 
ever, this will not disturb many playgoers; nor, indeed, does it 
destroy our enjoyment of the superb acting of Alfred Lunt and of 
Lynn Fontann in a perfect ensemble, especially as the play manages 
to give the fullest scope to the remarkable art of Lynn Fontann, and 
for that we cannot be too grateful. Mr. Brien Nissen must also be 


praised for his success in a most ungrateful part. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 
Review of the Year 
THE. year’s films are on the whole more interesting in the trends 
they reveal than in their intrinsic merit. For example, there can 
now be little doubt that Hollywood, far superior still in quantity 
of output, has fallen behina the British studios in quality. Audiences 
are too accustomed to the American screen idiom for the new 
situation to be reflected yet at the box-office and American mastery 
in the world of distribution and salesmanship still is largely un- 
challenged, but unless Hollywood recovers from its slump in inspira- 
uon the British industry can count with some confidence on finding 
itself in a strong post-war position. 

How many memorable productions have crossed the Atlantic 
during the past twelve months? My own list shows only four, and 
it is unlikely that any of these will come to be numbered amongst 
the classics of the screen. They are The Hard Way (in which Ida 
Lupino made one of her all too rare appearances), The Hitler Gang, 
Double Indemnity and Old Acquaintance. By no means a sensa- 
tional list. During the same period British studios have given us 
San Demetrio, London, The Way Ahead, This Happy Breed, 
Henry V and two films which give promise of a British school of 
satirical screen comedy, On Approval and Don’t Take It To Heart. 

In the documentary field Britain and America each has made an 
outstanding contribution—Forgottzn Village from Herbert Kline’s 
unit and Western Approaches from Crown. The former film 
qualifies for inclusion only by date of distribution, for th:s beautifully 
photographed account of the superstition, the suffering and the simple 
pleasures of Mexican village life was made some long time before a 
copy reached this country. The same is true of Le four se Léve, 
the last film on my list and for me the year’s best. No film has 
ever better combined its matter and its manner than this miniature 
masterpiece about a hunted man trapped in a tiny room with a 
whole world of emotion growing from his confinement. 

More important than any film shown this year was a document 
wh'ch examined the whole organisation of the British industry. The 
so-called “ Monopoly Report” is still with the Board of Trade pend- 
ing the receipt of reactions from the multifarious sections of the 
British industry. The Report revealed a situation which it examined 
with some alarm. It saw the whole British industry—production, 
distribution and exhib:tion—falling under the financial contro] of 
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one or two powerful groups who would thereby find themselves in 
a dictatorial position. 

The integration by Mr. J. A. Rank of a major part of the British 
film industry into a single group does permit, in this present phase 
at any rate, an astronomically high level of production expend _ture, 
The question which arises is whether the investment of something 
like half a million pounds in the production of Henry V can lay the 
foundation of a long-term policy. Or whether there is a surer 
future in such films as San Demetrio, London, which caa be made 
by independent producers (if they can survive) cheaply enough to 
recover product:on costs from the home market. Henry V is a 
remarkable production which gave me great personal pleasure. But 
I am convinced that there is no future for the film industry of this 
country once it starts to bargain for a share of the world market 
with screen versions of the stage plays of a previous age, even though 
the dramatist is Shakespeare and the adaptation of impeccable 
brilliance. The cinema is a medium of today, its basic raw material 
is the photograph, its medus operandi the transmitting of ideas by 
pictures rather than by words. If its productions have not the 
immediacy of the present they tend to become nothing but freakish 
by-products of the machire. San Demetrio, London, w-th all its 
technical roughness, represents a developing film trend. One indeed 
which the adherents of the monopolistic school themselves recognise 
as may be seen in The Way Ahead. ‘The main danger to Britain's 
promising film future appears to reside neither with monopolist nor 
independent, but in the belief that good films can only be made at 
enormous expense. In my opnion, we can never hope for long 
to compete with Hollywood in expenditure, but the last year has 
shown that we can most certainly compete in quality—a very different 
thing. And quality pre-supposes suitability to the med’um and to 
the market. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


I po not know why Tchaikowsky’s second pianoforte concerto (in 
G, op. 44) has never achieved the popularity of his first, but here 
it is, well recorded by Moseiwitsch w.th the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under George Weldon (H.M.V. C7607-10), and in my 
opinion it is musically quite equal to his B minor concerto, although 
the first movement has not got the élan of that in the earlier concerto; 
on the other hand, it has more breadth and a certain elevation the 
other lacks. In both Tcha’kowsky had the help of a famous pianist 
in its revision—Nicholas Rubinstein for the first and Siloti for the 
second, and both are eminently pianistic. 

Ambrose Thomas’s operas have never become familiar to English 
audiences, but he was a most accomplished composer, and his 
overture to Mignon, brilliantly recorded by the N.B.C. orchestra 
under Toscanini (H.M.V. DB6177) ought to give pleasure to many 
with its French lucidity and sparkle. I find Barlok’s Roumanian 
Folk Dances, played by Menuhin (H.M.V. DB6178) rather dull, 
but the beautiful playing is full of life and expression. A _ good 
vocal recording is that by Webster Booth with the Liverpool Phil 
harmonic Orchestra, under Dr. Malcolm Sargent, of the recitative 
“ Deeper and Deeper Still,” and the aria “ Waft Her Angels,” from 
Handel’s fephtha (H.M.V. C3414). I cannot recommend a record- 
ing of “French Nursery Rhymes” (H.M.V. BD1093), by Ann 
Stephens and orchestra. It is an opportunity lost, for it is, a per- 
formance lacking in sensitiveness and the necessary distinction of 
style. I welcome the first of an ‘Old Time Dance Series.” The 
Lancers, arranged by D. Peccorini, and played by Harry Davidson 
and Orchestra (Col. DX1172-3). On the last side is an attractive 
waltz, “ The Druid’s Prayer.” wee 
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LETTERS TO 


THE TROUBLE IN GREECE 


Sir,—My friend Mr. Fielden is so formidable a controversialist that it 
js really very comforting to know that he agrees with one. Let me take 
his points in order and try to justify my inference lest he should accuse 
me of pretension. 

First, he invites me to recall that there was no British army of occu- 
pation in Spain in 1936. I have done so, dut I still fail to see how it 
affects my argument, It is a very unfortunate thing that we have to be in 
Greece at all, and there are all sorts of personal and public reasons why 
I shall be happy to see us withdraw. While we are there it is important 
that, as far as is compatible with the duty of keeping order and dis- 
tributing focd, we should behave as though we were not. If we were not 
in Greece we should certainly not regard the legitimacy of M. Papan- 
dreou’s Government as in itself a reason for supporting that Government, 
yet many Conservative speakers in the House of Commons apparently 
did follow that line of reasoning, which was why I criticised them. Unless 
it can be demonstrated that it is necessary to support M. Papandreou’s 
Government, now we are in Greece, purely in the interests of keeping 
orcer, I maintain that we shou!d not support it and avoid at all costs 
the impression that we do. Mr. Fielden says that the only alternative 
is to set up military control over civil affairs. This observation is true, 
and its truth is not a whit diminished by the fact that I made it myself in 
the letter which Mr. Fielden is attacking. Indeed, it was the whole burden 
of my argument, and my only motive for departing from an otherwise 
invariable rule of writing on'y for profit. 

Finally, after roundly stating in his first paragraph that the maintenance 
of order is incompatible with impartiality, Mr. Fielden goes on to de- 
fend the Government from Left-Wing critics (in whose number I am 
apparently included, in spite of my very blunt reproof to them in my first 
letter) against the charge of “ partiality for particular elements in Greece.” 
However, internecine strife is at least as deplorable among the alumni of 
a Cambridge college as among the goatherds of Greece, and I shall content 
myself with saying how gratified I am that the only difference between 
Mr. Fielden and me is that he thinks we should “ maintain” order while 
I would prefer us to “ keep it.” That difference may have more significance 
than one might be disposed to attribute to it, but it is not the subject of 
this correspondence.—Yours sincerely, T. E. UTLey. 


WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS 

Sir,—Lord Winster’s reply to Lieut. McQueen in correspondence initiated 
by “Captain, B.L.A.,” does little to strengthen the politicians’ case. Our 
political system did little or nothing to prevent or prepare for two world 
wars in twenty-five years, or should I say, prepare for and thereby 
prevent? and nothing affects the average man more than war. To take 
refuge behind the peoples’ alleged apathy and inability to appreciate the 
position is unfair; they received not first-hand information on 
foreign affairs, but, as a rule, soothing syrup from politicians deputed 
to safeguard their interests. That each time we have been led into a 
gigantic war men like Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill have appeared 
to lead us through a morass of unpreparedness is something to thank God 
for, not the political system which ignored Mr. Churchill as long as it 
dared. 

And why should Lieut. McQueen, or any other serviceman fee! gener- 
ous towards a Parliament which, having plunged him into war, pays him 
less than Colonial or U.S. Forces are paid, or the average munition 
worker? Certainly it is the efforts of the rank and file in industry and 
the armed forces which have made our achievements in war possible, not 
the political system. They might also achieve much in peace if honestly 
and fearlessly led, but, from experience, they are inclined to regard politi- 
cians in general as unfaithful stewards.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Athenaeum, London, S.W.1. C, G. Rows. 


Sm.—I am interested in the article and correspondence on “What the 
Soldier Thinks.” Having been an Army chaplain and also taken some 
part in Army education, I can at least speak for the things men have 
said to me and in my presence. There is no doubt whatever that, whether 
we like it or not, “Captain B. L. A.” is right. The average man firmly 
believes three things : — 

(i) That Parliament, elections, political parties, the vote, &c.—all the 
things that make up the British Constitution—are in fact useless and 
ineffective. 

(ui) That, whatever anyone promises, the mysterious “ They ” of “ vested 
interests ” will quietly, effectively, and probably secretly, prevent him or 
anyone else getting a square deal. 

Gii) That all the grandiloquent talk about our Democracy, and very 
specially perhaps the Army-sponsored “ British Way and Purpose,” is so 
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much propaganda, and therefore (which of course does not follow) not 
to be believed. 

Doubtless all this is very sad and very wrong, but it would be wise 
to face the fact that this is how men are talking and thinking. May I 
make three explanatory comments: — : 

(i) It is- a little unfortunate (to put it mildly) that men should be 
lectured in the Middle East on “ Houses for all,” and then come home 
to face the housing problems of today in an area such as Glasgow. 

(ii) Talk of “ choosing our own Goverament” falls rather flat when per- 
haps 50 per cent. of the men were too young to vote at all at the last 
election. 1935 is a long way off. 

(iii) For one who was an ordinary combatant in 1917-18, this mood has 
a great resemblance to our feelings then. We were then so over-propa- 
ganded about our own righteousness that we ceased to believe it even 
when it was true. The soldier believes what he sees and not what some- 
times interested parties tell him.—I am, yours sincerely, 

WILLIAM P. Wy.ie, Hon. C.F. 

St. Richard’s Vicarage, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
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Sir,—Your issue of December 8th has only just reached me, but I would 
like to add a sailor’s weight to what the soldier thinks. My own experi- 
ence amply confirms the tale of cynicism and disbelief among service- 
men. If asked, I believe a majority would style themselves Socialists 
because they believe, not that Socialism will benefit the “ have-nots” 
very much, but that it will reduce the “ haves.” 

The point which most concerns me is that this general attitude of help- 
less mistrust of politicians is a first-rate breeding-ground for dictatorship, 
be it imposed by the Left or the Right. If the individual ceases to care, 
someone else is going to do it for him—and it may not be the right 
person.—I am, Sir, M. A. W. BEAL, Lieutenant (S) R.N. 

H.M.S. “ Quebec,” c/o G.P.O., London. 


GOVERNMENTS AND DISORDERS 


> 


Sir,—Your article “ Governments and Disorders” in The Spectator of 
December 8th is most opportune, and shows how distressing is the state 
of affairs in liberated countries. I wonder if in our adherence to demo- 
cratic principles we are hastening too quickly to establish self-government 
in these countries. When the Ge:mans are driven out of occupied terri- 
tories it is essential that law and order shall be established immediately, 
otherwise chaos, lawlessness and fighting between different national 
sections will break out. 

Is it not an obligation on the three Great Powers to establish that 
order? If so, I suggest that the Allies should act together, for unless 
they can do so they had better not act at all. This is part of the building 
of peace, and it is imperative that in Greece, Poland and all the liberated 
countries there should be the same united action in this matter as in the 
war. Arms and ammunition should* be entirely under the control of a 
properly constituted Government and until this is possible the Allies 
ought to accept the responsibility of maintaining order and looking after 
the welfare of the liberated peoples. 

A year ago this problem was faced and an organisation was set up, viz., 
the Allied Military Government of Cccupied Territories, which is called 
AMGOT. This organisation was established for the specific purpose of 
meeting this situation, with the definite provision that as soon as a proper 
National Government can be set up AMGOT will hand over. Alongside 
this organisation UNRRA—United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration—was established to previde food, clothing and other vital 
necessities for the starving people. I suggest that the Allies should act 
with courage and determination to make these two organisations function. 
They both touch the immediate need of the people and will go far 
towards solving one of the most complex ard difficult problems that face 
the world now and during the next few years.—Yours truly, 

Bradley, via Keighley. G. S. GREEN. 


POLAND AND RUSSIA 


S1R,—To those with any sense of justice, the Prime Minister’s speech 
has come as a terrible shock. This indeed is supporting Power Politics, 
which we are fighting this war to abolish. Our policy seems to be to up- 
hold one of the Big Three in committing a crime, and proclaiming to the 
world that it is right and’ just. What can the Poles be thinking of our 
pledge to stand by them? They could well say, “ Tout est perdu sauf 
Phonneur,” but “ Tout est gagné sauf ’honneur” would apply better to us 
British. Why should Poland do all the conceding, all the giving up, and 
Russia all the taking for no reason except that Russia demands it? 
Will her position of security against future aggression be improved by 
taking §1 per cent. of Polish territory and 37 per cent. of its population? 
Are we going to demand territory from the countries we are liberating 
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for reasons of security? No, but it seems, it is right and just for Russia 
to do it. One daily paper in its leader of Saturday, 16th Dec., shows great 
solicitude for 10 million Germans whem it is suggested should be 
transferred from East Prussia to their Fatherland. It conjures up visions of 
misery, despair, starvation, &c., in this giant migration of these millions 
of men, women and children. It does not, however, show any concern 
for the millions of Poles who will be uprooted from their homes in Eastern 
Poland, nor for the millions who were deported in cattle trucks to Siberia, 
and whom no one can get at to help 

It is a disgrace to coerce the Polish Government 
tragic decision. Not one word of doubt was cast by our Prime Minister 
on Russia’s behaviour leading to this cruel impasse, which has been 
created by Russia from the very beginning. The Poles have behaved with 
honour and dignity throughout the whole period, demanding nothing but 
and we were the people who went 
O. ANTROBUS. 


into making this 


to have their country restored to them ; 
to war for their just cause.—Yours sincerely, 
The Grange, Hutton Mount, Shenfield, Essex. 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT 


S1r,—In his unfriendly dig at the medical profession “ Janus” makes two 
assertions which seem to be doubtful. Did “the patients” put this 
Government in power to introduce a national health service? I thought 
they did so for the prosecution of the war to the exclusion of such contro- 
versial matters as this. Does “all the evidence” suggest that patients are 
not opposed to the present scheme? Many have expressed opposition to 
me, but feel it is useless to contend against the rising tide of totalitarian- 
ism. I have before me a letter from a lady who says, “ All the people I 
have asked intensely dislike the idea of regimentation and control. There 
is no chance for the general public to express their opinion, even at a 
general election, as the three parties are committed. . . . It Is the medical 
profession alone who can save us.” I fear she exaggerates our influence. 
Like the clerical and legal professions, we are unpopular because each of 
us stands as a symbol for something people want to forget. Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad in a recent article said we had a vested interest in keeping people 
rather ill, not very ill, because we should lose them as patients! To put it 
at its lowest, a successful cure is the best advertisement a doctor can have. 
His remedy for inefficiency and slackness in doctors is to pay them a fixed 
salary whether they recommend themselves to their patients or not! 

But “Janus” misses our real objection—to control by non-medical 
bodies. Doubtless he regards the freedom of the Press as important as 
Habeas Corpus. How would he like his Notebook controlled by someone 
with no experience of journalism?—Yours, &c., 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. W. LanGcpon-Brown. 
S1r,—There are five doctors in my family’s connexion, and between us 
we must look after about 10,000 people—all good middle class. Among 
this cross-section of the population we have not come across 50 people 
who want a National Health scheme. 

Let “Janus” put that in his pipe and smoke it and stop writing 
untruthful paragraphs about the medical profession. 

No, sir! If the Government were really in earnest about giving the 
people a better health service they would require to begin by nationalising 
housing—tuberculosis has increased by 60 per cent. in this town because 
of appalling housing conditions. With decent houses the disease could 
be wiped out altogether. 

Before I renew my subscriptions to your paper I would like “ Janus ” 
to admit that he has received some evidence that everyone is not in 
favour of the National Health Service.—With the season’s compliments, 
yours very truly, A. C. G. Ross. 

3 Newton Place, Glasgow, C. 3. 


DENTAL ILL-HEALTH 


Sim,—It is not surprising that the Inter-departmental Committee on 
Dentistry should have come to the conclusion that a comprehensive 
dental health service should be provided to deal with the bad state of 
dental health ; but what is surprising is that they appear to have spent 
so little space in investigating why so many of the last generation or two 
carried most of their teeth to the grave, in spite of the fact thar they had 
not nearly the opportunities on the educational side which we have today. 
Why? What has happened in recent years to account for this deplorable 
deterioration in human teeth? 

One change, at least, synchronises with this deterioration, viz., the 
use of “white ” wheat flour instead of “whole” wheat flour. It is well 
known that “white” flour clogs the teeth, that it causes acidity of the 
stomach and constipation, the resulting acidity dissolving the teeth 
and causing rapid deterioration. After all, prevention is much mo:. 
important than cure, although the latter may be necessary now as a 


policy of desperation. Why should our education be so bad as to allure 
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us to view our food from a “whiteness” standard, rather than from a 
“nutrition and health” standard? It is difficult to avoid the inference, 
if one has tried to secure “whole” wheat flour for the last 30 or 40 
years, that the roller-plant millers are “ dictating” the kind of bread we 
should eat so as to secure increased dividends. We are entitled to know 
in any case. 

Is it or is it not because the separation of wheat into its constituents 
and the packeting of certain parts as Bemax, Hovis bread flour, digestive 
biscuit flour, &c., pays better, aye, much better, than allowing folks to 
have a straight ground whole-meal flour, where all these things would be 
included as a more or less balanced food? 

Further, under controlled prices, would it not be possible to provide 
whole-meal flour at a lower price to the public, than would be possible 
where the various extractives are juggled at will and allowed extra for 
under the designation of a manufactured article of food? If so, we are 
entitled to the benefit, and we should persist in our demand. 

We know that roller-mill flour manufacturers lay great stress on the 
lack of keeping-quality when the germ is included in the flour. Is this 
an excuse or a reason? In.any case, the difficulty, if it be one, was over- 
come in the past, and why should not education in this respect be directed 
to overcoming this alleged tendency? White flour may not be the only 
cause of dental ill-health; but it is assuredly one that should receive 
very serious attention.—Yours faithfully, JOHN PorTer. 


STATUS OF THE TEACHER 


S1r,—The following is a true story (the names, of course, are fictitious): ~ 

Taylor and Williams, both A.B.s in a destroyer, had been school- 
masters. Taylor came from a well-known Public School, Williams from 
an urban elementay school, and he had not failed to make the rest of the 
crew aware of the fact. While engaged in a job of work with Taylor, an- 
other member of the crew asked him: “What was you in cCivvies, 
Taylor?” “I was a school-teacher,” Taylor replied. “Go on,” said 
his companion, “we knew Williams was a teacher, but we thought you 
was something posh, like a bank-clerk.”—Yours, &c., 

Park House, Dollar, Clackmannanshire. G. A. S. DIBLEY. 


THE WRITING OF SCHOOL TEXTS 


S1r,—It is not surprising that a school book takes a year to write. Unless 
written by a retired teacher, it must be a spare-time production. There 
must be many illustrations—say, a hundred. If these are original draw 
ings, their production at the rate of one a day will occupy every evening 
for the best part of six months. Borrowed illustrations involve an astonish- 
ing amount of correspondence before photograph or block can be delivered 
to their new publisher. In addition to the travail of composition, there is 
the mechanical labour of typewriting to be performed by one who is 
presumably not an expert; the number of words to be typed in draft 
and otherwise runs to about three times the number in the completed 
text. Only a facile author careless about accuracy or relying on old facts 
could prepare a well-illustrated text in a short time. Provision of secre- 
tarial aid and a recognition of writing as part of the official duties of 
teachers would appreciably help the new gereration—Yours faithfully, 
3s Tennyson Road, Harpenden, Herts. HuGH NICOL. 


LAMBETH DEGREES 


Sir,—It is reassuring to find that Major Glover does not desire the 
abolition of Lambeth Degrees. In fact, he admits that the reforms which he 
desiderates lie entirely within the competence of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, whose prerogative it is to confer these degrees. With regard to 
the Degrees in Divinity, it is true that the Archbishop confers Doctorates 
on diocesan bishops-designate with a view to covering their academic 
nakedness, and on such Deans as have to be Doctors of Divinity before 
they are eligible for installation, but in so doing His Grace is only 
following within narrower limits the examples set by our oldest Universities 
until recent years. 

Where a Lambeth Degree in Divinity is earned, a high standard woul 
seem to be insisted on. A friend of mine, who had written a remarkably 
able book on the New Testament, was recommended to the then Arch- 
bishop for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity some years ago. His Grace 
was fully qualified to adjudicate upon the standard of attainment reached 
by the scholar concerned, but he submitted the work to an expert adviser, 
who pronounced the writer to be worthy of recognition. From fairly wide 
observation I have come to the conclusion that the earned Lambeth 

egree of Bachelor of Divinity counts far more than a similar degree a 
Oxford or Durham or London, high as their standards may be.—Yours 


truly, J. T. BarkING. 


Hillside, 7 Albion Hill, Loughton, Essex. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Brenva Face of Mont Blanc 


Brenva. By T. Graham Brown. (Dent. 25s.) 


On the south-east side of Mont Blanc, there is a deep bay enclosed by 
the Péteret Ridge on the south, running up to Mont Blanc de Cour- 
mayeur, and the rib forming the old Brenva route to Mont Blanc on 
the east. Until 1927, the steep cliffs at the head of this bay had not 
been climbed, though the old Brenva route had been climbed by 
A. W. Moore in 1865. In A. E. W. Mason’s novel, Running Water, 
there is a vivid account of an ascent of this route; and Professor 
Graham Brown is not the first reader to have been thrilled and 
stimulated by Mason’s vivid narrative. In 1926, Professor Graham 
Brown saw the Brenva Face for the first ime: why had it never 
been climbed ? he asked himself. True, the ascent was not one to be 
tackled light-heartedly: much of the face is ice, and avalanches 
from the ice-wall at the very top sweep down to the Brenva glacier. 
But the face is broken up by a number of vertical rock-ribs, which, 
from the climber’s point of view, resolve themselves into three possible 
routes. On.the left, nearest to the Péteret Ridge, there is the Pear 
Buttress leading up to Mont Blanc de Courmayeur. In the centre 
there is another rock-rib leading up to the Col Major, between the 
two summits. And on the right, nearest to the old Brenva route, there 
is yet another promising rock-rib, starting from a prominent rock called 
the Red Sentinel and leading direct to Mont Blanc itself. 

These three possibilities did not reveal themselves to Professor 
Graham Brown all at once. When he went up to the Torino hut 
with Frank Smythe at the end of August 1927, it was with the intention 
of climbing the central rib (the Route Major). Smythe did not like 
the look of the final ice-cliffs at that season, and proposed a route 
nearer to the old Brenva route. A happy compromise led the party 
to attempt to force its way up the comparatively insignificant rock 
rib which became known as the Route de la Sentinelle. After 
bivouacking at the foot of the Sentinelle (12,450 feet), the two set out 
at 5.30 a.m., Smythe leading. By 7.10 a.m. they had reached a point 
where they were safe from falling ice. Graham Brown now led up 
difficult rocks to 14,000 feet. Then came spells of step-cutting : 
“The average angle of the slope was high and the backward views 
gave a grand feeling of exposure.” Shortly after 2.30 p.m., the 
party reached the summit of Mont Blanc and the new route was 
established. 

The same party climbed the Route Major in 1928. It is a succession 
of rock pitches linked by snow-arétes, sometimes so narrow that the 
climber has to go astride. At one point, near the top, Smythe 
(wearing-crampons) mounted on Graham Brown’s back to climb a 
steep crack: the rock above was smooth with ice; and Smythe, 
after shouting a warning, slipped back and landed half astride his 
companion. One crampon carried away Graham Brown’s side 
pocket, including pipe and tobacco; the other penetrated a leather 
jacket and did some damage. In the end, the passage was circum- 
vented; and after more trouble with overhanging rocks, the party 
arrived at sunset on the top of the highest, most inconvenient and 
least useful pass in the Alps. 

It was too late to descend on the far side ; and the party went over 
the summit ef Mont Blanc to the Vallot hut. It was not until five years 
later that Graham Brown was able to complete the pass, this time 
with Alexander Graven and Alfred Aufdenblatten as his companions. 
Meanwhile, Graham Brown had become keenly interested in the 
buttress to the left (the Pear Buttress). Other climbers were thinking 
about it, too. Therg was the Italian, Zanetti, who asked bluntly, 
“Have you tried the route on che left?’ No time was to be lost if 
Graham Brown was to have the pleasure of completing the triptych 
of routes on the Brenva Face ; and on 3rd August, 1933, he set out 
from the Torino with Graven and Aufdenblatten at 12.20 a.m. 
At 1.20 p.m. they stood on the summit of Mont Blanc de Courmayeur. 

The difficulties of that climb, and of other incidental climbs, are 
admirably described by the author; and the 72 photographs which 
illustrate the book are as good as any mountaineering photographs 
that have ever been published. To the recurrent question, “ Why 
do it at all?” Professor Graham Brown gives no conclusive answer ; 
but he does something better : he conveys the fascination of a project 
as it grows in the mind, the excitement of translating it into action, 
and the quiet satisfaction that comes as one walks down the valley 
and looks back at the scene of efforts that were not directed against 
one’s fellow men, but only against one’s own limitations—efforts 
that were not an attack on the mountain, but a kind of tribute to it. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS. 
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German Legends 
Germany Between Two Wars: 
Guilt. By Lindley Fraser. 
United States of Germany. 
7s. 6d. 


A Study of Prepaganda and War 
(Oxford University Press. 8s. 6c. 
By K. K. Doberer. (Lindsay Drunymond. 


IT was recently reported that a German civilian in Aachen, pointing 
to the devastation of his city, told an American officer that the 
British had “ caused all that.” Asked to explain, he said that it was 
because they had not accepted Germany’s peace offer in 1940. This 
shows that a new legend is being built up in Germany to add to 
the many which propaganda had, years ago, established as unques- 
tionable truths in the rninds of the German people. It is probable 
that this mass of fiction, for the most part sincerely believed, will be 
as embarrassing to the advancing and occupying Allied forces as the 
boasted Nazi underground movement. Deliberate treachery can be 
overcome by stern action, but honest prejudice, preventing that 
degree of German co-operation which the Allied authorities must 
require, will need to be overcome by argument. Mr. Lindley 
Fraser’s book is intended to assist in this. As its sub-title shows, 
his book is not a history of Germany between the two wars, but a 
series of analyses of the effect produced on the German mind by 
German official propaganda from 1918 onwards. Mr. Lindley 
Fraser’s own ample experience of broadcasting to Germany during 
the present war, and his knowledge of the whole background of 
German public opinion, give him high authority in these matters, 
and those who may have been inclined to suspect some truth in 
the German legend, or at least are interested in seeing the kind of 
refutation to be addressed to Germans—for whom the whole work 
is primarily intended—may be recommended to.this book. 

As a psychological preparation for the present war, Germans were 
induced to believe that the German army was not beaten militarily 
in 1918, that Germany was cheated by the Fourteen Points, which 
the Versailles Treaty grossly violated, that the Allies starved millions 
of Germans after the war was over, that the demand for reparations 
caused inflation, and the consequent ruin of the German middle- 
class ; that Hitler worked for peace and international co-operation, 
but was thwarted by the Allies, and that, therefore, the present 
war was forced on Germany, who merely acted in self-defence 
against encirclement. All these propositions are dealt with fairly ; 
Mr. Lindley Fraser sympathises with the German indignation over 
the “war-guilt clause,” and believes that the desire to go to war 
a second time was not shared by the majority of Germans. His well- 
documented account in Chapter V of the way in which Hitler’s 
government destroyed all faith in Germany’s word is all the more 
cogent, and should, we imagine, persuade any German of intelligence 
and an open mind. The one problem Mr. Lindley Fraser does not 
face is the relation between the German spiritual crisis and that 
of Europe in general, and the means by which the understandable 
sense of humiliation in defeat may be sublimated. But as a simple, 
effective exposure of the political and economic legends which 
German propaganda created, and then exploited, with diabolical skill, 
the book is of great value, and comes at precisely the right moment. 

The legend with which Mr. Doberer’s book deals is of a different 
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nature and origin, namely, that the centralisation of Germany under 
Berlin is natural, inevitable, and in line with progressive thought. 
Large numbers of sincere anti-Nazi Germans have strongly propa- 
gated this view. Mr. Doberer, as a Bavarian Social Democrat 
ournalist working in Nuremberg until exiled soon after Hitler’s access 
to power, gives a rather disjointed account of Bavarian relations with 
Prussia since 1866, and argues that Germany, to recover internal 
health and become fit for integration into United Europe, must 
be divided, or allowed to divide herself, into five to eight states, 
and then federated, with the capital at Halle or Leipzig, Magdeburg 
or Frankfurt. Above all, Prussia’s annexations since 1866 must be 
given freedom. The problem is more complex than a purely Bavarian 
treatment would suggest, but the book is a useful reply to the 
propaganda that those who hope for German decentralisation are 
reactionaries harking back to the dynastic patchwork of 1813. 
JOHN STAPLETON. 


The Enigmatic Queen 


Elizabeth and Leicester. By Milton Waldman. (Collins. 
Tuts very readable book illustrates forcibly that “ mutabilitie of for- 
tune” bewailed by so many Elizabethan poets— 

O happy they that never saw the Court, 

Nor ever knew great men but by report! 


For the Queen’s subjects, the frown o’ the great held much sudden 
menace. Consider Robert Dudley’s wife, found with a broken neck 
at the foot of her staircase ; or Robert’s father and grandfather, both 
upstarts who rose to great power and were eventually executed. 
(“ The Dudleys have been traitors for three generations,” the Queen 
rudely observed in front of her favourite.) 

Both Elizabeth and Leicesier are baffling characters, partly be- 
cause, seeing each other constantly, they did not need to write any- 
thing down. Mr. Waldman has wisely not attempted to give a final 
solution of all the problems involved ; we may still wonder who 
killed the Countess of Leicester and whether the Queen ever seri- 
ously intended to marry Robert. Their relationship may well have 
been of that complex kind, beloved by Henry James, which made 
them willing to forego each other in the interests of some subtler 
understanding. We know that Elizabeth offered Robert to her 
rival, Mary, Queen of Scots, “as the most virtuous and perfect 
man she knew,” as Kate Croy made over her lover to the dying 
Millie Theale. It is also known that Elizabeth, at a time when 
she believed herself dying, swore that “ nothing improper had ever 
passed between them.” 

On the whole, Mr. Waldman does not think Lady Leicester was 
murdered. The fact that she cleared the house and packed off her 
servants to a fair on the morning of her death may point to suicide ; 
brooding over Robert’s neglect may well have turned her mind. 
But the Dudleys had always been hated, and it seems likely that if, 
after such a suspicious happening, Elizabeth had married Robert, 
she would have lost her throne, as Mary Stuart and Edward VIII 
did. This part of the book is very exciting, and one longs to know 
how far to believe the Spanish Ambassador de Quadra and the two 
shattering pieces of news which he sent to his superiors at this time 
He reports that, before Elizabeth could possibly have heard of 
Amy’s fall, “ she told me that Lord Robert’s wife was dead, or nearly 
so, and begged me to say nothing about it.” This fits in well with 
his own description of a worried Cecil confessing that he was at 
the end of his tether: “He told me that the Queen was conducting 
herself in such a manner that for his part he thought it best to 
retire. For he was too bad a sailor, when he saw a storm coming, 
not to make port when he had power to do so.” It is perfectly 
true that this capable, if fussy, little Polonius always did make for 
port in a storm—witness his opportune desertion of Somerset, and 
then Northumberland. But it seems odd that he should have so 
guilelessly confided in the Spanish Ambassador, and even odder 
that Elizabeth should so fatuously confess to murder, even before 
she knew that it certainly had taken place. Mr. Waldman con- 
cludes that de Quadra was manufacturing evidence to prove to 
Philip that Elizabeth’s hold on her subjects’ affections was weak 
enough to justify an invasion. 

Mr. Waldman, of course, does not write so brilliantly as Lytton 
Strachey, but he is free from Strachey’s occasional bouts of hysteria 
and inaccuracy. One could trust Mr. Waldman not to shorten 
someone’s legs for camic effect, as Strachey is said to have shor- 
tened Dr. Arnold’s. Surpr’singly, not the least interesting of his 
chapters is the excellent introductory panorama of social life—a 
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subject difficult to treat freshly. But were the Elizabethans really 
unflawed by self-doubt and introspection? What about Fulke 
Greville, Hamlet or even the Earl of Essex? 

PHa@BE POOL. 


’ 
Colonel Into Grouse 

The Twelfth. By J. K. Stanford. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

THE instinct of the chase is as old as love. Yet nowadays almost 
all of us, even those as impenitently devoted to shooting as, for 
instance, I am, are pricked by strange doubts about the ethics of 
this pleasure. And that, in an age so fruitful of mew cruelties for 
mankind, and grown so callous, it forgets every month a dozen 
atrocities, any one of which would have shaken Victorian society 
with a five-year long earthquake of indignation. The reason for 
this tenderness towards game, when we are so ruthless to each other, 
springs, I think, from the battue—the sort of highly rationalised 
shoot where seven or eight privileged gentlemen who can think or 
talk of nothing but shodting, despatch on a day over a thousand 
driven birds without having to walk as much as a mile. Those are 
the gentry whom Colonel Stanford satirises in “The Twelfth,” 
Satirises with spite, humour, affection, and, above all, knowledge. 

Colonel the Hon. George Hysteron-Proteron, C.B., ].P., gener- 
ally known as the “ Grouse-Cock,” is an old Tartar and a brilliant 
shot. He eats grouse all the year round; in the close season he 
practises changing guns, incidentally smashing a host of electric 
bulbs so doing, in his club bedroom. One July day, after a pecu- 
liarly satisfying lunch, old George collapses in the club smoking- 
room, and looks like dying on the embarrassed secretary. But he 
doesn’t. Instead, he wakes up on an Aberdeenshire moor. He 
feels something fluffy round his neck. He takes a look at his feet. 
He has been metamorphosed into an elderly bad-tempered cock 
grouse. 

George knows the moor well, as well as he knows the seven 
eminent guns who assemble there on August 12th. For a moment 
old associations tug at George. He almost hopes his cronies will 
do well. But a few pellets put into his tail at long range by Lord 
Charles (Crasher) Casserole, his life-long rival, inflame him to a 
red-hot hatred of all humans, and sportsmen in particular. Know- 
ing from experience the habits of his hunters, he induces his fellow 
grouse always to break back over the beaters. They are at last out- 
witted—in part at least—and old George, desperate, fluffed out with 
hatred, flies straight into Crasher Casserole’s ferretty face. There- 
after, Colonel Hysteron-Proteron has a miraculous recovery, and 
devotes the rest of his indulged life to bird sanctuaries and flower 
shows. 

Colonel Stanford is no practised writer, but he certainly con- 
trived to make me laugh inordinately, and even almost to cry, for 
he catches miraculously the almost unbearable and certainly un- 
ethical rapture one knows while waiting for a drive to begin. Will 
we ever taste such deplorable pleasures again? 

SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH. 


A Sea Story 


New Chum. By John Masefield. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 

THE first term at school is always something of an adventure, and 
the experiences of a cadet, a “new chum,” joining H.M.S. ‘Conway’ 
had all the ingredients in plenty—dangers and discoveries, heroes 
and villains, the feeling of companionship and mutual endeavour, 
the romance of a great seaport in the last days of sail, and; above all, 
the sense of exploring a new, strange world where the unexpected 
happened at every turn. 

Mr. Masefield’s book “ is another chapter in his autobiographical 
series which opened with In the Mill,” but I feel certain that the 
author had youthful readers very much in mind when he wrote it. 
It lacks all the usual historical element of an autobiography ; dates, 
names of people and places have been omitted ; and w'th all other 
human beings shielded behind a nickname, official title, or collec- 
tion of initials, the interest never shifts from the author himself. 
Everything is seen through the eyes of a 13-year-old boy, and the 
greatness of the book—apart from the fascination of its subject—lies 
in the exactness with which Mr. Masefield has recollected and re- 
constructed the scenes of that first term in the ‘Conway.’ He has 
given just the thoughts, the amount of understanding, the impres 
sions, likes and dislikes, that must have been his and every other new 
chum’s ; little details, insignificant to grown-ups, but which bulk s# 
large in the mind of a boy, are duly set out with their proper im- 
portance and bring conviction to the story. It is beautifully told. 
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| SHALL BE 
YOUR EXECUTOR? 


One of the first essentials when drafting a will 
is to decide who shall eventually act as your 
executor. The question therefore arises whether 
the person you have in mind will be available 
whenever needed. He may pre-decease you, 
be far distant when required, or for some other 
cause be unable to undertake the duties. 
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You will wish your affairs to be administered 
efficiently by persons of your own choice, 
: with ripe experience and likely to exercise 
: discretion, impartiality, tact and judgment. 
This Company is ready to assume the office 
of executor and/or trustee at any time, either 
solely or jointly with your wife or husband, a 
relative, or a friend, and to perform the duties 
involved as long as may be necessary. 
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Particulars of the services available may be 
obtained from any branch manager of the Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY 
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winning the war, Courtaulds were 
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workers.” 





reason why the lovely Courtaulds 
rayons of pre-war days are in 
short supply. Every effort is 
made to ensure a fair distribution 
of available supplies. 


Courtaulds would like to give you | Be assured, however, that in 
facts and figures demonstrating | addition to meeting National 
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‘he new chum joins the training-ship and is plunged into a 
frightening and unintelligible world; the sense of strangeness fades 
as he grows accustomed to the life, and there is a feeling of achieve- 
ment when he slowly finds his feet, understands, and is lost no 
longer. Some of his shipmates, by virtue of a few months’ seniority, 
seem the most weatherbeaten and graceless toughs that ever sailed 
whose only amusement springs from “ reminding ” juniors 
But this is expected ; it is considered natural 
the difference between a new 


the scas, 
ol their inferior status 
no one is more 


and proper ; aware of 


t 
chum and the rest of the world than the new chum himself. What 
is more surprising (and delightful to the reader) is the kindness and 
assistance from unexpected quarters, the condescension of some 


superior, godlike being, displayed in a friendly act or interest. All 
this Mr. Masefield wonderfully recaptures, and his book should 
excite the imagination of every boy who reads it and make him long 
to set out for the ‘ Conway’ and experience it all for himself. Some 
may be scared by the more fearsome aspects of the life, but they are 


not the sort of boy that the sea wants in its service. 
G. P. GriacGs. 


Fiction 


jy Maria Kuncewiczowa, Translated by B. W. A. 


The Stranger. 


Massey. (Hutchinson. §8s. 6d 

The Qutnumbered. By Catherine Hutter. (Chatto and Windus. 
9s. 6d. 

The North Wind ot Love: Book One. By Compton Mackenzie. 
Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. 


Young Bess. By Margaret Irwin. (Chatto and Windus. 9s. 6d. 


Rose, the certre figure of Madam Maria Kuncewiczowa’s novel 
The Stranger, is an old disquieting person, a woman of tempera- 
ment ; whose life and the lives of those nearest to her are all warped 
by her pursuit of a false ideal. Reared in exile, the young Rose finds 
herself moré deeply exiled on her return to Poland. Her first love 
affair ruined, she revenges herself bitterly ; letting herself become 
neurotic and possessive, with all the fierce vitality of conscious 
frustration. She is wayward, unpredictable ; behaving at one moment 
with all the frenzy of a tragedy queen; at another, showing herself 
gifted with extraordinary tenderness and perception. Her husband 
and children all worship her, and all are terrified by her tantrums 
and extravagances ; her greediness and her remorse. On the last 
day of her life Rose goes to visit her-only daughter, a gifted young 
singer who is married to an intellectual. The daughter is out, 
having forgotten the appointment, and so hell is let loose. Rose’s 
life, and the havoc she has made, is revealed with vigour, pathos, 
tenderness and humour ; an odd, unusual and very fascinating novel, 
which won a prize for its gifted author in Warsaw in 1937. It has 
appeared in half a dozen different European languages: the English 
edition, beautifully translated, carries an introduction by Storm 
Jameson which tells us something of the author’s ideas, background 
and history. 

The author of The Outnumbered is also an exile. , Her story is of 
a little Jewish waif, who was adopted as a tiny child by a Jewish 
doctor who ran a sanatorium in an Austrian village. The history 
of the stigmatised unwanted Fehge is not less strange than that of 
the wilful Rose, but it carries less conviction; while the woman 
gains the reader’s credence by the very humanity of her perverseness 
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the child is no more than an idea, through which a theme is demon. 
strated. Fehge is surrounded by furtive. yet violent influences ; 
there is the doctor’s wife, a devout Catholic; there is his chief 
nurse, a Prussian protestant; there is the earnest little Social 
Democzat school-mustress ; the kind-hearted, loose-living chamber. 
maid’; among others, last but by no means least, a young English 
romantic, a patient of Dr. Sapponyi It is this young man who 
gives the child a glimpse of life outside the sphere of her everyday 
circumstances. This novel, which opens in March, 1924, is drawn 
against the background of political strife ; we are given the struggle 
between the conflicting factions in Austria, which made a prelude 
to the Anschluss. The details are plentiful and vivid, and while the 
book is rather over-long, it is also of the kind most people would 
describe as “very easy to read.” 

I missed the earlier, possibly less bleak, volumes of ‘Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s saga of the winds. This new instalment tells, in leisurely 
fashion, of various expeditions and excursions ; since John Ogilvie, 
his playwright hero, seems a confirmed globe-trotter, in spite: of a 
fondness for islands Book One of The North Wind of Love opens 
in a railway carriag? and comes to an end in a Paris taxi-cab ; but 
in between are whole hosts of comings and goings for most of the 
characters. Ogilvie himself—it seems only fair—gets in a tour of 
Poland and a trip to Dublin. There is a great deal of talk ona 
wide variety of topics, since so many people pop up at suitabl: 
moments for polite listening, while an eminent dramatist, holds forth 
on cabbages and kings. Oyilvie’s wife dies, his young daughter 
attempts Don JFuan and becomes ambitious to fly. There is an en- 
counter with a British Israelite ; an abortive attempt, by some young 
Scots Nationalists, on the Stone of Destiny from the Coronation 
Chair in Westminster Abbey—but the main themes of the book are 
built up on conversations. Occasionally the sun sparkles and the 
ice crackles gaily ; but it is a drear wind blowing from the north, 
menacing prophetically a dull drab world. 

Miss Irwin’s Young Bess is the first volume of a promised saga 
on the Tudor Elizabeth. The author gives us a clue to her own 
standards early when (on page eight) she makes the twelve- 
year-old princess ask herself, “Dear God, have I gone too far 
this time again?” The tone of the book is lavishly hearty and there 
are sprightly touches of what one may best describe as girlish coarse- 
Almost everyone has nick-names—*“ Pussy-Cat-Purr,” “ Fox- 


ness. 
nose Francois,” “ Mumpsimus,” “Young Cheese-face,” and _ the 
like. But not all is whimsey: the screen needs glamour, and Mis; 


Irwin supplies her heroine with a generous dollop, and provides her 
with three romances suitable for film “ close-ups.” This volume ends 
with the clash between Mary Tudor and the Dudleys. 

JouN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 





Anthology chosen by Geoffrey Grigson. With 16 


The Poet’s Eye. 
(Muller. 10s. 6d. 


lithographs by John Craxton 
In his magazine New Verse, Mr. Grigson often used to insist that 
for poets “the world of objects is our constant discipline,” or, a 
he says in the present introduction, the truest and deepest poets all 
have good eyes. The poems collected here are nearly all visionary 
in this meaning of the word, rather than mystical and passing 
beyond the world of sense. He believes that even in the poems of 
Blake and “those poets who incline in a superb way to unite only 
ear and thought the way in which a bare word like ‘hell’ or 
‘tree’ or ‘green’ may stir you with its emotion probably derives 
from an earlier clear-sightedness.” Whether this is true or not, it 
was obviously an excellent idea to invite Mr. Grigson to make this 
kind of anthology, and readers of his recent selection, The Romantics, 
may well be surprised that once again he has managed to collect 
so many unfamiliar poems of great beauty. [t is obviously a mis- 
take for the anthologist to try and discipline his personal prefer- 
ences, and this book, leaning rather heavily for some tastes on 
Crabbe and William Barnes, certainly achieves a unity of its own; 
though occasionally the magnificent passages from Dryden make 
some of Mr. Grigson’s minor nineteenth-century poets look a little 
silly. The six poems by John Clare, some not previously printed, 
are exquisitely fresh, and the Auden, Hopkins, D. H. Lawrence and 
Yeats could not have been better chosen. Mr. Grigson’s taste ia 
moderns is so good that one would be glad of more, but presum- 
ably this would be difficult on grounds of expense alone. The book 
includes such different. “visions” as Whitmian’s prose description 
of wounded men under the moon, and Thomas Hardy’s “A 
Thunderstorm in Town,” which has all the period-charm of! 
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Sickert or of “ The Beach at Walberswick.” Before seeing the book, 
one might perhaps fear that the very originality of Mr. Craxton’s 
talent would be too excessive for decorating an anthology, but, in 
fact, all the lithographs are successful and some beautiful. The 
production and lay-out of the book are admirable. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. By W.H. Gardner. (Secker and Warburg. 
25s. 
Tuts is the best book yet written about Hopkins because it is, so 
far, the most comprehensive, if most detached, and the most thorough 
study of the poet. It is to be followed by a second volume, and the 
author’s preface contains a threat that Vol. II may be smaller than 
Vol. I, but it is to be hoped that this threat does not materialise, for 
there is much matter in Hopkins’s remarkable letters and in his note- 
books which should be studied and commented upon by Mr. Gardner, 
who shows himself to be a sympathetic and understanding critic. 
Mr. Gardner is exceedingly happy in his examination of The Wreck 
of the ‘ Deutschland,’ and his observations on Hopkins’s metrical and 
linguistic experiments. He puts his finger right on the spot when 
he calls attention to the fact that Hopkins called his metrical principle 
“Sprung Rhythm” and not “Sprung Metre”; for the root of 
Hopkins’s treatment of verse lies in the fact that he measures it by 
stresses and not by syllables. There is nothing new in this, it is a 
principle as old as the earliest English poetry, although it was much 
neglected during most of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Shakespeare is full of this so-called “ Sprung Rhythm,” as are many 
of our seventeenth century poets. There are other matters about 
which we may dispute with Mr. Gardner, but it is best to leave these 
until the appearance of his second volume. 


A Short Biography by Gerald Abraham. Duckworth. 


Tchaikovsky. 

5s.) . 
Tuts is a useful book, for it contains material that dees not appear 
in the few and incomplete studies of this Russian composer avail- 
able in English. It is perhaps all the better for its being confined 
to relating the known facts of Tchaikovsky’s life, and excluding 
musical criticism, since some of the author’s comments by the way 
do not inspire confidence. One might dissent from the statement 
“Many composers have written music more interesting than 
Tchaikovsky’s ; none, it is fairly safe to say, has been more interest- 
ing as a man,” since few, except the greatest composers, have written 
music so personal, so intimately revealing, as Tchaikovsky ; so that 
if he is interesting as a man, he is also so as a composer. It is 
possible to argue that it is precisely the lack of integration which 
made Tchaikovsky deficient both as a man and as a composer, and 
that the conflict in his nature made him an interesting case. But 
not a “case” such as the psycho-analysts love to expatiate on. There 
have been thousands of men with homosexual tendencies who were 
not gifted composers, just as Chopin did not share his genius with 


all his other fellow-consumptives. It is not the tendency towards 
homosexuality or consumption which makes Tchaikovsky and 
Chopin interesting, either as musicians or as men. It is even 


possible that his best works are so good just hecause in them he 
did achieve a resolution, not only an expression of his conflicting 
feelings. And this conception gives back to genius the honour we 
so often try to steal from the man. 
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1944 
COUNTRY LIFE 


HOLty berries are still untouched and are sufficiently numerous 


They are a tough fruit as is witnessed by their slowness t 
germinate. The berries sown this winter will not start growing til 
1946 ; but happily they then grow freely, especially where they ar 
sown by birds. I know one favourite feeding ground which today 
is green with a good many score of seedling hollies. The on 
rose or briar bush in my garden that has been attacked by birds 
with some energy is the briar Moschata Floribunda. It seems to be 
sweeter than the dog-rose or sweet-briar. Even such a barberry 4 
Wilsonae is as red as ever with berries, and by way of proclaiming 
the nature of the season these gleam under a prunus (Subhirtelh 
Autumnalis) which, like Viburnum Fragrans, is in very full blossom 
Bedding roses still supply the house with bowls-full of good flowers 


National Parks 

An interesting screed on National Parks has been produced by the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England. Personally, I find 
it difficult to be much interested in the form of preservation, perhap; 
because any such park in this island will not bear comparison with 
Yellowstone or Banff or Kruger’s Park. The glory of England i 
England, not any one district, and all ‘the places suggested as parks 
and particularly free from threats. Never 
theless, the National Park has an inspiring sound and would 
welcomed by everybody, if only as a symbol. The Scott Repor 
came down definitely in favour both of the park and the method of 
getting it. We may hope and now expect that a National Park 
Commission will be formed after the war to “select and financ 
National Parks as a distinct unit within the whole national scheme 
of land use.” A separate Scottish Council is in being. It my 
perhaps be said that the Lakes are to the English planners what 
Snowdon and the Cairngorms are to Wales and Scotland. 
though we shall not meet bison, bear or lion as in other countries 
and continents, it will be pleasant to feel that these partial wilds 
are preserved in perpetuity for the people’s pleasure. The supple 
mentary idea of forest parks in newly afforested areas is making way 


are already accessible 


Provincial Natural History 

It is remarkable, and a sign of the times, that local papers, even 
in war-time, are finding more space for natural history ; but the 
western half of England excels the east in this regard. More tha 
that: the presses are producing pleasing natural history books fo 
both children and grown-ups. Nottingham has produced one, and 
the latest I have seen comes from Leicester, where Mr. Pochin hai 
published A Nature-lover’s Note Book, very pleasantly illustrated 
and containing a good number of observations of rarer birds and 
of migrations that are useful to the ornithologist. Interesting note 
on the blue wagtail and the water-rail and the lesser spotted woo- 
pecker are examples. The last of these is very much smaller tha 
most people imagine (the body of one that flew into a church window 
has recently been brought to me), but it is not quite so small a 
Mr. Pochin suggests. 


In My Garden 
That unlovely and hard-bitten thing, the cabbage-stalk, 
announces to the nose the large amount of sulphur that it contains 
is a cause of trouble to many amateur gardeners. It is difficultt 
burn and spoils the compost heap or pit by refusing to disintegrate 
But there is a way. If the stalks are put in a heap by themselves 
for six months or more, they can thereafter be safely added to th 
compost heap. Their obstinacy has been overcome. Recent dis 
coveries prove that fertility is largely due to root-funguses that should 
develop naturally. On their behalf, it seems to be necessary 
aérate the compost heap in some measure, and this work is genet 
ally omitted by the rough-and-ready gardeners that most of us are. 
Driving a crowbar into the pit will help in this regard, and the pit 
though better than the heap, suffers more from want of oxygen. 
W. Beach THOMAS. 
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FROM THE 
PARATROOPS 
IN ACTION 
OVERSEAS 





“I found amongst a German’s kit a round rusty tin” 


an attack inthe Northern lent condition. This tin 


“ During 
Sector I found, amongst a 
German’s kit, a round rusty tin. 


I opened it after the baitle, 


rough treatment. 
Barneys ts now 


been a long time in... 


must have 
and had 


available in 


and to my joy found it contained ration and there is great rivalry to 
BARNEYS in a fresh and excel-  geta tin. It is a godsend to us all.” 
nt; the airgraph can be inspected.) 


(From a Captain in The Parachute Regim: 
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For your 
greater comfort 


Some years ago, the Government 
authorised the then maximum width 
of 7 ft. 6 in. for public service vehicles 
to be increased to 8 ft. where the 
increase was necessary for the con- 
version of vehicles from use with solid 
tyres to use with pneumatic tyres. 

As a result, the width of a large 
proportion of public service vehicles 
then in operation was increased to 
8 ft., although the extra width could 
not be utilised to provide added 
comfort for passengers. 

The wider vehicles have been oper- 
ated with perfect safety and we are 
endeavouring to persuade the Govern- 
ment to make 8 ft. the standard 
width for all public service vehicles. 

If we succeed, your bus seat will 
be wider in future. 











The Brilish Omnibus Companies Public Relations Committee 
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United Kingdom Life Office 
is prepared to help in the 


FINANCE OF POST WAR 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Manufacturers and Business 
Concerns are invited to en- 
quire for particulars of our 
scheme for self-liquidating 
loans covered by Life 
Assurance. 


2 
FUNDS 
£28,000,000 


THE UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


33, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 
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STRETCH THE LIFE of each 
You 


will be making a small but vital 


of your tyres to the limit. 


contribution to the supply problem. 


MICHELI 


TYRE CO, LTD., STOKE-ON-TRENT 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





HY MEN LEAVE HOME—they 

go round to the tobac ynist’s 
to see Wf there are any King Six 
Cigars in yet; these grand Is, smokes 
are very scarce just now, 











PERSONAL 


HEAL MATTRESS is a treasured possession. It 
annot be replaced but if Heal’s re-make it its comfort 
a very reasonable cost. 


A 


an be renewed at 


\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, 

d turned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70/-. 

Watker’s ScreNTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING 

Lrp. Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane. Ilford, London 
VOID Furs got by torture. Write for Fur Crusade 

leaflet, which also tells how to kill domestic animals 

yultry humanely.—Mayor VAN DER ByL, Wappenham 


suits, costumes 
List FREE.— 
Works 


and p« 
Towcester 


z RMALINE 


\ delicious and digestible Bread 


Ask your Baker. 

*ANCER SUFFERER. Case No. 597/44, 51 years, 
( wife and invalid daughter, small savings nearly used 
up. Net income 29s. 3d. for three, needs nourishment. 
NaTronaL Socrery For CaANcerR Retrer, 2 (S), Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey 

1{LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, writes a user. They 
( double your crops, save weeks of growing time, 


provide fresh Vegetables the year round, Send for List.— 
Cuase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 

LTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
| ) iwelve 2-hour postal lessons, Send 3d. in stamps for 
hrs’ esson to S, R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

+. NANCE.—Recionat Trust Lro. 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street W.1. Telephonc 
xirGent 598 

ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen, 14-day 
| service, Post or call—ReEMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY 
47, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S.) 

ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
I are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
If you have any to spare, please will you 
end them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY 

AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT” ?—Develop it 
| profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JoURNALISM—the only school under the patron- 

Training in 


London 


vartime purposes 


age of leading newspaper proprictors. i 
Journalism, Short Stories. Article Writing, Poetry ,Radio 
Plays, Eng. Literature. Each course now offered at 


Personal coaching by correspondence 


REDUCED FEES 
L.S.J. 


Write for free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept., 
57 Gordon Square London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
ADY, aged 69, no longer able to support herself owing 
| 4 to serious illness. Please help till permanent grant 
can be obtained Case 267. Appeal “S.” DustRessep 
GENTLEFOLK’S Arp AssocIATION, 74, Brook Green, London, 
W.6 
('TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d, casben 
i copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mutss N. McFarvane (C. 
Ihe Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
= A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE, Unique; 
i personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus 
and particulars apply Box No. 164. 
\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—] 
Lrp., Wine O-fice Court, E.C.4, 
\ | ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address, Letters 
redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1. 


FFERED WITH PRIDE. _ T.T.T. 
Werrmore & Bay.ey, 92, Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


Crarke HALL, 


Magnums—the 
Obtainable from 


Cigarette for the sensitive palate. 
Est. 1823. 


100, 13/4; 500, 65.6: 1,000, 130/- Post free Sample 
flat 50 for 6/8. 

Queer S “ assured "’ among the Forces, 

» ™ Nice” ”" TOM LONG “ endorses.” 


~ rAIRS BLAZING. but ESCAPE certain for you and 
i) family (irrespective ‘height of bedrooms) if Automatic. 
Average cost £9. Details Id. —— 

ire. 


DAVY installed. 
(M/chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Ches 


Joun Kerr & Co 


SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG'S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services: 
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(ZERFOOTS \ 

Manufacturing with 

‘DISPENSING’ 
ACCURACY 


Batteries of machines turning out 


thousands of K erfoots Tablets a 





minute may seem a very long way 
Yet 
and 


are there, plus 


from a Chemist's dispensary. 
the skill, 


attention to detail 


same exactitude 


all the resources of modern large- 


scale production, 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
The Manufacturing Experience of 


Three Generations ° 
KG.21 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of P roprietors under the Charter, £4, 500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 

Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
also Circular 
Deposits 


out 
rransfers, 
Credits and Travellers’ 

for fixed periods received. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts, 
Cheques 


issued. 





BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 







ELLERMAN 





Tudor Court, Fairmils Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
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BRAIN POWER 


“YOUR MIND AND HOW 12 USE iT." A completely 
new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
the ‘:llest benefits trom short postal course of six 
lessons only, inclusive fee 30/-. Write today for free 
descriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION, 
(Suite 3), Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London. W.C.} 








NYLVIA PANKHURST writes trom Addis Ababa i, 
New Times and Ethiopia News. Weekly 2d. From 
newsagents or 3, Charteris Road, Woodford Green, Essex 


ser TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cros, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256 
"T.WEEDS.—Scotch, all and 2 coupons 


wool, from 9s. 


per yard. Write for patterns—DENHOLM Tween; 
Hawick, Scotland. 
wes Encyclopaedia Britannica 14th 
Children’s, 10 vols.; Chambers’ recent. Highes 
prices paid.—Foy es, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C2 
Gerrard 5660. 


i wt WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out o 
Order. Top ree paid. Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19. Hopwood Avenue 

Manchester, 4 

wr FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booklet— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate W.8 





EDUCATIONAL 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuitios 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., Moderate Fees 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894 


1 lags HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from Hearty 

House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 

1 QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(removed from 67, Queen’s Gate through bombing 

to 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5 (Frobisher 7416); and 

Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 


and Diplomas. 





EXHIBITIONS 


|: YLOWER PAINTINGS and other pictures in oil and 
colour by Daphne Allen, ye Brown, 


water 
and others.—HEAL’s. 196, Tottenham 


Francis cae 
Court Road, 


pm al GALLERY.—December 8th w 

January 8th. “Bread and Fishes ’’—Works by 

Feibusch, Gilmore, Greaves, Johnstone, Owen, Peake 

Pollitzer, Suddaby, Tisdall, Underwood, Wolfe, Zulawski 
S.W.1. 


First Floor, Sloane Square, 
CHOICE DRAWINGS by OLD and MODERN 
Mi ASTERS —Beaux Ar Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, W 


etc 


10 





APPOINTMENTS F 


YDUCATION SECRETARY, Y.W.C.A. HEAD- 
|: 4 QUARTERS STAFF, to be responsible with 
specialist staff for carrying out the educational policy of 
the Association and advising local clubs, and centres for 
H.M. Forces on educational programme Must have 
experience in adult education and informal group work 
University degree essential. Salary according to experience 


and qualifications. Women under 41 can be accepted 
subject to obtaining M. of L. permit. Apply to Nationa 
Great 


GENERAL Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
So QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. 
The Senate will shortly proceed to the appointment of 


a Professor of Economics in the University. The salary 
attached to the office is £1,200 per annum, and the successful 
candidate, if not already a member of the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities, will be required 
to become a member ; he will be expected to take up duty 
on Ist October, 1945, but if he is on approved Nationa 
Service he may be allowed to defer doing so until hes 
released from such duties. Nine copies of application 
and testimonials should reach the undersigned on or before 
3ist March, 1945. Further particulars may be obtained 
from Ricnarp H. Hunter, Secretary. 


AUTHORS’ MSS 


Publishers are asking for 


NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES and 
JUVENILE FICTION. 


Send these to 


JASMINE CHATTERTON, 























their families too. 
(Registered under the Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
War Charities Act, 1940.) Dumbartonshire. 30, Princes Gate, 8.W.7. Ken. 1737 
ee wa Bsn Fo nee ee Bn 
ntered as second-class mail matter t the w Yorl N.Y Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great tritain by Str. Crements Press, Lvp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srecrator, Lro., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., Lon , W.C.1.—Friday, December 29, 1944. 
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